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Charles E. Wilson . . . Big Job in WPB 


(See Special Report) 








Railroads vce. cise, 


the sick man of Europe 


HIS RAILROADS . . . AND OURS. Wis because he neglected them ... caused the railroad 


break-down inside Europe, first of the internal German, collapses the civilized world longs to see. OURS because Americaf 


railroad men, handling history's greatest trafhe with fewer cars and engines, are the miracle men Hitler would have liked his 
Germans to be. Koppers, making many railroad products last much longer, saves railroads hundreds of thousands of priceless 
man-hours. Example: Locomotives once were laid up every 25,000-45,000 miles for new piston packing. Now locomotives having 
Koppers American Hammered packing average 100,000 miles, and have hit a quarter 

. . Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 
million. Example: Railroads once tore up millions and millions of ties a year. 


Decay! Now pressure-creosoted ties last 20-30 years instead of 5-6. Example: 





So » 
Railroads own 370,000 buildings. Koppers coal-tar materials keep maintenance effort .<e . 
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Tires Made with B. F. Goodrich Synthetic 
Now Rolling on Army Trucks 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires ‘ich, ‘way back in 1940, was first to 


M** a U.S. Army truck is rolling 
today on tires made with B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic rubber— Ameripol. 
Here man-made rubber is getting its 
final tests—tests no proving ground 
could ever match. 


And big city buses in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, and other 
cities are now rolling on tires made 
with B. F. Goodrich synthetics, too. 

This does not mean that synthetic 
tubber is plentiful. Only a fraction of 
the nation’s requirements is being pro- 
duced today. But it does mean that 
B. F. Goodrich, the only company 


; offer tires of synthetic rubber for sale. 
to offer tires made with synthetic 


rubber to the general public 
before the war, is still pio- 
neering in this great 
development. 

And it means that Amer- 
ica will never again be 
entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources for its rub- 
ber supply. With peace, your 
truck and your car may 
have tires made wholly or 
partially of synthetic rub- 
ber. When that time comes 
remember that B. F. Good- 

















Food rationing. Housewives and food 
dealers were given the facts about ration- 
ing of meat and fats, effective March 29. 

Items to be rationed: All types of meats, 
fresh and processed, including “variety” 
cuts such as liver and kidneys, canned fish: 
cook- 


ing and salad oils: most of the important 


butter, margarine, lard, shortening, 


natural and processed cheeses. Specifically 
excluded so far are eogs: fresh, smoked and 
frozen fish: all poultry and 


game: pure 


olive oil, salad dressings and mayonnaise: 
cottage-tvpe and cream cheeses 

System to be used: Applying the same 
point system in use for canned goods, house- 
wives will use red stamps from War Ration 
Book Two, shopping with the books of all 
family members. Red stamps A, B. ©. D 
and E will be valid for successive weeks in 
the period from March 29 throueh April 
25. Retailers must give customers “change” 
in stamps where it is impossible to give 
the exact red stamps when 
making a purchase. No charge accounts in 
points are permitted. 

Amount of rations: In the first month, 
each holder of a ration book, regardless of 
age, will have a allotment of 16 
points a week. These points may be spent 
for particular food items as the customer 
pleases. Official point values of the various 
foods will be made public next week. Cuts 
of meat with large amounts of bone and fat 
will cost fewer points than steak and other 
cuts that are almost completely edible. 


amounts of 


basic 


Average allotments per person are ex- 
pected to be 2 pounds of meat a week: 1.4 
pounds of cheese for the next three months: 
11 pounds of butter, 6.7 pounds of short- 
ening: 8.9 pounds of lard and 2.9 pounds of 
margarine for the rest of 1943. There is no 
provision for pets. Food on hand, including 
frozen be de- 


foods in lockers. need not 


clared. Patrons do not have to surrender 
coupons in restaurants unless they eat more 
than 12 meals a week in the same place 

Home-produced foods: No restrictions 
are placed on any of the rationed foods 
produced by farmers if used for their own 
tables. Farmers are given a full quota of 


The March of the News __ 


points, but asked to retain from their 
family books stamps equal to the point 
value of any rationed foods grown and 
eaten at home. When a farmer sells any 
of his home-produced meat or butter or 
other rationed food, must 
collect from the buyer the required num- 
ber of stamps and surrender them to the 
Office of Price Administration. For the 
benefit of farmers and others who custom- 
arily buy food in bulk for use over long 
periods, forward validation of stamps is 
permitted on application to the local board. 

Increased rations: Meanwhile, OPA in- 
creased allotments of several foods already 
being rationed. Cost in ration points was 
reduced for dry beans, peas and _ lentils 
from 8 points to 4 points a pound; for 
prunes and raisins, from 20 points to 12 
points a pound. The ration of coffee dur- 
ing the next period was increased. Stamp 
26 from Book One will be good for one 
pound during the five weeks between March 
22 and April 25. Current ration is one 
pound for the six weeks ending March 21. 


how ever, he 


Salary limitation. The House passed 
legislation that in effect repeals the Presi- 
dent’s executive order limiting salaries to 
$25,000 after Substituted for the 
flat limitation on salaries was the plan 
written by Representative Disney (Dem.) , 
of Oklahoma. It permits raises in salaries 
to $25,000 a year, net after taxes; 
freezes at their Dec. 7, 1941, level all sal- 
aries higher than $25,000 net. The legisla- 
tion also raises the limit on the debt from 
$125,000,000,000 to $210,000,000.600. 


taxes. 


up 


Supply of doctors. The Army an- 
nounced it will commission 9,900 doctors, 
+.800 dentists and 900 veterinarians dur- 
ing 1943. Nearly all will come from States 
that have not filled their quotas: Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Lowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. 


Oregon, 
Vermont 
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The skin of freedom’s teeth 


When free America first struck back at 
totalityranny, Boeing Flying Fortresses* 
put teeth in our aerial offensive 
siting the enemy with death from the 
substratosphere. 

In the photograph above, you see the 
aluminum “skin” that covers the wings 
of the Boeing B-17. To speed the out- 
put of the thirty-two-ton Fortresses, 
aluminum alloy sheets were needed of 
greater dimension than it is practical to 
manufacture. 

On the machine pictured above, de- 
veloped by Boeing tooling engineers, 
standard aluminum alloy stock is auto- 


matically spot-welded into “super-sheets” 
up to 14 feet wide and any desired 
length. Many times faster than flush- 
riveting, the Boeing automatic feed spot- 
welding tables make 65 controlled welds 
a minute, enabling Boeing to meet the 
extremely high U. S. Army requirements 
while maintaining quantity production. 
And the elimination of rivets reduces 
“drag” and increases speed in flight. 


This is merely one of more than 
100,000 special tools and templates de- 
veloped by Boeing for the faster produc- 
tion of the Flying Fortress. Like many 
other Boeing-developed tools, it has 





been widely adopted by major aircraft 
manufacturers throughout America. 


And tooling is but one of more than 
twenty-five different fields of engineer- 
ing activity at Boeing . . . fields which 
might seem, to the uninitiated, a far cry 
from Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners,* 
globe-girdling Clippers and other Boeing 
designed and Boeing-built airplanes. 

It is this diverse skill and experience 
in manufacturing, tooling, engineering 
research and design which will some day 
make the phrase “Built by Boeing” a 
hall-mark of better products for free 
men in a better world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND - 


Vitnd 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





The egg 


“The one egg we are allotted each month 
is rarely obtainable in the shops, and if 
bought in the black market, costs about 
fifty cents. The hens are so poorly nour- 
ished they won't lay. I know a priest in 
a village near Cannes who will perform 
the marriage ceremony only for eggs, and 
refuses to accept money.” 

Quoted from “How We Live in France,” 


in the January, 1943, Reader’s Digest, 
condensed from December 15, 1942, Vogue. 


IF you could eat only one egg a month, 
think what a banquet that egg would 
be! ... The tragedy of France serves 
to accent America’s good fortune. Hens 
here are well-nourished — and work- 
ing overtime to help keep you well- 
nourished, too! 

Much of the credit goes to poultry- 
men who are now feeding their flocks 


scientifically prepared emulsions of 
buttermilk, cheese whey, wheat germ, 
fish oil, and other ingredients. 


American poultrymen use several 
million pounds of this specialized, 
protective feed every month — with 
remarkable results, reported in their 
letters. The feed helps chicks grow fast 
and resist disease. Added to the diet 
of hens, it encourages production of 
more and more eggs. 

This balancing feed first grew out 
of an effort to make milk by-products 
more useful. It was developed in 
National Dairy laboratories and proved 
on a National Dairy experimental 
farm. It employs many million pounds 
of by-products, once wasted but now 
helping to increase the egg supply of 
the United Nations. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


of the month 


Yet this is only a small part of the 
broad research program which Na. 
tional Dairy carries on constantly ... 
research over and above the tremen- 
dous day-by-day job of supplying 
quality-controlled milk and milk prod- 
ucts to millions of American families. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 

. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . .. as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protecties 
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You now can see a blueprint of the future socialist-capitalist state; can 
get an idea of what the planners plan for the United States after the war. 

Not that this plan is to flower overnight. It isn't. Congress right now is 
very cold to it. But: It's the dream state, the super-super-New Deal, the broad 
plan of socialization which can have an appeal if depression comes again. 

The promises now held out are of these things..... 

For the individual: Adequate diet, adequate shelter during childhood. A 
government-financed college education, if desired. A guaranteed job at good 
wages. Insurance against temporary unemployment, against sickness, against dis- 
ability. Assured medical attention. A retirement annuity on reaching old age. 

For the businessman: A promise of Government voice in management. A promise 
of union voice in management. A more vigorous antitrust law enforcement. Taxes 
high enough to underwrite security for all. A promise of Government support in the 
form of pump priming on a very great scale. A promise that Government will be the 
great entrepreneur; that Government will plan and promote prosperity for all. 

For the banker: A chance to continue to share in Government financing. A 
vast continuing program of Government investment. A continued control over rates 
of interest. A role of limited independence, with Government dominating. 

For the taxpayer: A use of taxes to redistribute income, to reduce savings, 
to promote consumption. A tax plan that would level individual incomes at the 
top; that then would force incomes up at the bottom to stimulate consumption. 

That's the over-all plan, the blueprint without the details. It pushes far 
beyond the Beveridge plan of social security for England. It is the outline for a 
managed economy, for a postwar New Deal far more ambitious than the prewar. 

The cost? A rough guess is $25,000,000,000 a year, over all. 























To get down to the more specific plan, to some of the details of operations 
proposed for after the war..... Government would do these things: 

It would continue to operate, probably on a production-for-use basis, some 
of the Government-financed war plants. And: Some of the others would be passed 
around among several operators to assure postwar competition in basic materials. 

It would create federal development corporations to rebuild cities, to push 
public power projects, to promote low-cost housing, to improve transportation. 

It would consolidate the railroads, modernize railroad terminals, build 
East-West, North-South roads for high-speed cross-country travel, build high- 
speed roads for city use, build off-street parking facilities in cities. 

It would improve pipe-line facilities, with Government participation. 

It would promote a series of TVA's, expand rural electrification. 

That's all in the field of investment. And: Idea would be for Government to 
give a participating share to private capital and private management, to set up 
wherever possible a basis for joint private-public management. 

Really: This is the blueprint for a planned economy, for socialization to the 
degree needed to maintain full employment, for a broadening of the field of ac- 
tivity in which Government may venture. It's over and beyond a social security 
plan. It is, in addition to a revived WPA, a new PWA, a broadened system of old- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


age and unemployment insurance, a promise of higher education for all wanting it 


There's still a war to fight before postwar problems get acute. There are 
some very immediate, very practical problems that now will confront individuals. 

Biggest personal problems still are two: (1) food; (2) the draft. 

In the case of food..... 

It's clear on the basis of reports from county farm agents that farmers 
are to plant less this spring; that they are handicapped by labor, machinery, gas 
and fertilizer shortages; that they're very unlikely to meet production goals. 

And: It now is clear that Lend-Lease demand is centering in foods of which 
this country never has had a surplus; that exports are to be concentrated in 
meats, fats and oils, cheese and eggs. That's going to hurt. 

Result_is to be something that will look like a food crisis in U.S. It is 
to be evident in a very starchy diet, in meals tied heavily to bread and potatoes. 

Either that _or Lend-Lease promises will go unfulfilled. Order of priority 
in food is this: first, military needs; next, basic civilian needs in U.S.; then, 
Lend-Lease exports. Lend-Lease will be favored until it cuts into minimum U.S. 
civilian needs, until the alternative is a promise of undernourishment here. 

In the case of the draft..... 

Aged 38 to 45: After May 1 you'll be eligible for service again. But: Pres- 
ent intent is not to call men from this group. Rather: Intent is to use the pos- 
Sibility of service to force these men into essential war jobs. 

Farm workers: If you are a farm worker or an industrial worker with farm ex- 
perience, you can be in a very preferred draft position, provided you stay on the 
farm or go back to the farm and meet production standards of local war boards. 

"“Work-or-fight": That's the coming deferment standard. In months ahead, 
you either will need to find work in an occupation classed as "essential" or take 
your chance on being called to service regardless of number or type of dependents. 

Every prospect still is that Army-Navy will build the force they want; that 
Congress will not succeed: (1) in cutting 2,000,000 from the armed forces; (2) in 
forcing deferment of married men with children ahead of war workers. 


























Sudden White House talk of postwar planning, sudden argument over Russia's 
postwar position makes it appear that the war is all over but the shouting. 

Actually: There's probably a year of fighting ahead in Europe, maybe a year 
more than that in the Far East. Russians are far from out of the woods; are not 
likely to win their war with Germany singlehanded. 

So, in the case of Russia..... Just remember this: 

Russia holds the key to German defeat. She is containing Hitler's mass 
army. Yet: Russia must have U.S. Lend-Lease materials, must have planes, trucks, 
jeeps, food if she is to keep up her successful fight. 

And: Russia can be the key to Japanese defeat, can supply the bases needed 
to get at Japan when the time comes, can provide a means of shortening that war. 
This means: U.S. and Britain have need of Russia and Russia of them. 

That's to be true, too, when peace returns. It's to be the basis either of 
world co-operation, or, in event of isolation for either Russia or U.S., it's to 
be the basis. of renewed rivalry that leads to another war. Don't be too sure that 
Stalin is trying to play a lone game. He's suspicious. So is U.S. 

But: Both of these powers have very strong reasons to get along together. 











As to the actual fighting..... 

In Africa: Germans are cornered. It's just a matter of time and effort. 

In Far East: That's primarily to be a Navy theater this year. Something up. 

In England: Air attack is hurting Germany; is a prelude to land action. 

In Russia: German counterattack in the South is to avert disastrous setback. 
It still is no more than a 50-50 chance that Germany can stage a new offensive. 





See also pages 16, 18, 40. 
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That’s no Dove of Peace he’s building... 


Give the devil his due. The Japs didn’t invent 
mechanized warfare, but they are pretty good at 
copying. They have even taught us something: how 
fo stretch to the utmost materials for making the 
weapons of war. 

We can’t stop the Japs from producing planes 
and guns and other weapons—not just yet, any- 
how. But we can outproduce them. Plant for plant, 
man for man, we are fighting Japan’s industrial 
armies. 

Truly this war is called the “Battle of Produc- 
tion.” More and more of the workers of this coun- 
try are realizing that they are “soldiers of pro- 
duction,” challenged by the slave labor of the 


Japaxis nations to show what free men and women 
can do when they go all out to win. 

It is in this spirit that some 4000 men and 
women are today engaged in the processes of mak- 
ing Ethyl antiknock fluid. Conscious that their 
product goes into every gallon of America’s high- 
octane military gasolines, they are concentrating 
their time and skill on making good their own war 
slogan: “Every drop of Ethyl counts.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
















How You 
Can Get an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 





Change to Coal NOW 


a you are faced with actual or 
threatened fuel oil shortage and 
your operation is not classed as non- 
essential, you are eligible for authori- 
zation to purchase an [ron Fireman 
automatic coal stoker. The War Pro- 
duction Board has called upon us, as 
stoker manufacturers, to step up pro- 
duction of commercial and industrial 
units, to enable as many oil users as 
possible to convert to coal. 


CALL US, We Do the Rest. Call, wire 
or write, 3408 West 106th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An Iron Fireman repre- 
sentative will call on you, check your 
boiler to determine the size and type of 
stoker you need, estimate its cost and 
give you full particulars. He will pro- 
vide you with the proper forms, and 
will help you prepare and submit your 
WPB application. When authorization 
is issued, we will fill your order for 
the necessary equipment. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company; Portland, 
Ore.; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


The well known Iron Fireman 





trademark is ithe user’s assurance 
of satisfactory performance. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 






tA — AO 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal to 


produce efficient combustion. 








What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dae 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisig 


YOU CANNOT legally slaughter meat 
after March 31 without a permit from the 
Department of Agriculture. The slaughter- 
permit system includes farmers and local 
butchers. 


YOU CAN count on receiving enough 
critical materials to manufacture critical 
components at 100 per cent of your ca- 
pacity during the second and third quar- 
ters of this year. Critical components in- 
clude such items as heat exchangers, com- 
pressors and valves that are needed in 
war industries. 


* * 


YOU CAN now sell an electric range 
from your inventory to a person who must 
have the stove to replace an outworn one. 
The War Production Board has modified 
its restrictions on sales. No new ranges 
are being made. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT strip a new automobile 
of standard parts and equipment to put 
another car in running condition. WPB 
has restricted the removal of parts and 
equipment from new cars that are held 
in a reserve supply. Storage batteries and 
tires, however, may be removed, but must 
be replaced when the new car is releas>(. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to process as many 
horsehide fronts, butts and shanks each 
month as you have been allowed to pro- 
cess since November. WPB issues this reg- 
ulation to tanners and converters. 


*” * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to rely on in- 
dividual employment contracts with your 
workers if they have joined a union and 
desire the union to do their bargaining. 
A federal circuit court upholds a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision that 
an employer must bargain with the union 
even though individual contracts have 
been signed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to obtain more farm 
machinery than originally was contem- 
plated. WPB has authorized increased out- 
put of specified types as recommended by 
the Food Administrator. The new allot- 


News - Lines 
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as 


ment is reported to permit slightly 
than double the production allowed ung 
the original order. 


YOU CANNOT continue to sell re 
hosiery for the same prices that you 
been charging. A new price formula 
this type of hosiery, issued by the Q 
of Price Administration, is expected te 
fect reductions of from 5 to 40 cents ay 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax 
poses, the amount of expense money 
contributed for testing mining prop 
that later was abandoned. The U.S, 
Court holds that such a transaction 
entered into for profit and the loss ig 
ductible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manager of a } 
mortgage finance company, insurance @ 
pany or building and loan associat 
treat the sale of personal property 
over in satisfaction of debts as an 
nary gain or loss for tax purposes. 
sales by these institutions are not capi 
gains or losses, the Internal Revenue 
reau rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain a draft de 
ferment for a farm worker if you appea 
to your State or county war board of th 
Department of Agriculture. These boards 
are authorized to seek deferments fo 
necessary farm workers and to apped 
from decisions of local draft boards wher 
they believe such action is justified. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get authorization for res 
dential, agricultural or other specific 
types of construction, costing less tha! 
$10,000, from regional WPB offices. Thee 
offices are empowered to authorize sud 
projects and to assign preference rating 
for necessary critical materials. 


~ * * 


YOU CAN obtain emergency supplie 
of rationed foods if your present stock 
either wholesale or retail, are not adequat 
to meet buying demand. This allowance 
is made by the Office of Price Adminis 
tration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ¢ 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tae Unirep State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent 
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We're hundreds of "fuel miles" nearer to Africa 
thanks to cooled supercharged air 


[' YOU COULD THUMB RIDES on the 
giant planes of the Air Transport 
Command, you’d see how rapidly the 
gaps of the world are being closed. 
High-altitude flying is helping to make 
this achievement possible. 

Up where the atmosphere thins out, 
there’s less “air friction.” So, up there, 
U.S. airplanes travel more miles on 
every tankful of gasoline. It means that 
the flying distance between America 
and Africa, measured in terms of fuel 
required, has been literally shortened 
by hundreds of miles. 


It has taken engineering know how 
in highly specialized fields to give our 
airplanes such new efficiency. For ex- 
ample, certain engineers devote most of 
their waking hours the year around just 
to improve superchargers. 


Superchargers compress the sub- 
stratosphere’s thin air and feed it at 


about normal sea level pressure to en- 
gines that would otherwise “starve” for 
oxygen. But there’s a hitch to the process: 
compressed air becomes hot, tends to 
thin out again, partially defeating the 
very purpose of the supercharger! 

By developing ways to cool super- 
charged air efficiently with new-design 
lightweight intercoolers, AiResearch en- 
gineers have helped to raise the effective 


altitudes at which U.S. airplanes fly... 
helped to reduce their gasoline con- 
sumption and increase their payload. 
Finding ways to CONDITION AIR for 
wartime tasks is bound to pay you divi- 
dends in the peace ahead. For then 
this ever-widening AiResearch experi- 
ence will be put to work to provide 
America home and travel comforts never 
dreamed of before this war began. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


DivistOn OF THE 


GARRETT 


CORPORATION 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant System 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 

















eve Been Asked: 


HOW TO START A VICTORY GARDEN 


(About 18,000,000 Victory gardens are 
going to be planted in the next few weeks 
if Government plans for this supplemen- 
tary food supply are to be carried out. 
This means 6,000,000 farm gardens and 
12,000,000 city and town gardens. Officials 
in Washington look upon these home, farm, 
community and school gardens not as a 
fad or diversion, but as an important part 
of the war effort. Victory gardens will 
make available more food for fighting men 
and for America’s allies and will ease the 
burden of transporting farm products to 
homes. Many are asking how to plan a 
home garden and if enough seed, tools and 
canning equipment will be available.) 


The first question: Will there be enough 
seed for so many home gardens? 


Officials of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture believe there will be. Some “home 
farmers” may not be able to get their first 
choice, but, in general, there will be enough 
to raise many important vegetables. Seed 
shortages, for instance, may develop in 
onions, beets and carrots, but other vege- 
tables can be substituted for these. Seeds 
can be bought from regular dealers and 
mail-order houses, but no free are 
given by the Government. The Office of 
Price Administration rules that ration cer- 
tificates or stamps are not needed to buy 
dried beans, peas, ete., used for planting. 


ones 


All Victory gardeners are urged not to 
waste seeds. Do not plant them too thick- 
ly or buy more than can be used. Do not 
throw them nonfertile or 
shady soil and do not start a garden unless 


away on too- 
you are going to see it through to the “har- 
a j 
vest.” Get your seeds as soon as possible, 
and get high-quality ones. A small package 
of tomato, sweet pepper or parsley seeds 
contains enough for four or five small gar- 
dens. Let somebody else have the extra ones 


How about garden tools and fertilizer? 
Can these be bought? 


There will be some garden tools on the 
market, but not enough for every gardene: 
to have new ones. You should make the 
most of available lend 
them. You do not need an elaborate set 
As a rule, you can get by with only a hoe, 
a steel rake and a spade or spading fork. 
When practicable, land should be plowed, 
but spading will do for small gardens. 


ones: borrow or 


Officials believe there will be enough fer 
tilizer, if it is not wasted. The Department 
of Agriculture and the War Production 
Board have authorized a Victory garden 
grade of fertilizer to be sold by regular 
dealers. It contains 3 per cent nitrogen, 8 


10 


per cent phosphoric acid and 7 per cent 
potash. Manure can be used to supplement 
or replace commercial fertilizer, but city 
gardeners will find this hard to get. About 
50 or 60 pounds of standard fertilizer usu- 
ally is enough for a garden 30 by 60 feet. 
It should be mixed thoroughly with the 
upper three inches of soil. Too much fer- 
tilizer may do more harm than good. 


How do you plan a Victory garden? 


The first step is to study your land and 
decide whether it is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. A back-yard plot of 30 by 50 feet, 
or even smaller, often can be made to pro- 
duce many of the vegetables needed for 
an average family. Your garden should 
have at least five hours of sun a day and 
be well drained. It should not be located 
near large trees that will use up moisture 
and plant-food from the soil. Don’t try to 
plant a garden on ground that is steep or 
rocky or that has been filled in over cin- 
ders, broken bricks or other debris. 


Most State agricultural colleges will make 
a free test of soil for fertility, but this 
usually is not necessary. Make this test 
yourself: If weeds grow well on the soil. 
it probably is good for growing vegetables. 
If your back yard does not offer a good 
spot for a garden, you may be able to get 
a plot from a community garden project 
or in a nearby suburban district. OPA per- 
mits local ration boards to issue extra ra- 
tions of gasoline for driving to Victory 
gardens if other means are not available. 


If you know nothing about raising vegeta- 
bles, where can you get some advice? 


You need not feel handicapped by lack 
of actual experience as there are many 
ways in which you can get technical in- 
formation. Write to Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C., for free copies of the pamphlets 
“Victory Gardens,” “The City Home Gar- 
den” or “The Farm Garden.” These give 
detailed instructions on what, when and 
how to plant. They show you how to plan 
your garden so that it will produce until 
October. Most State agricultural colleges 
also have pamphlets on gardening and 
farming. Or you can consult professional 
farmers or local farm agents. In many lo- 
calities, the Office of Civilian Defense is 
sponsoring Victory gardens and scheduling 
lectures and discussions. 


What vegetables are best for small plots? 


Your vegetables should be selected with 
a view to getting the most food value 
from a limited space. Don’t try to raise 
too many varieties; not more than 10 or 


12 kinds should be planted in a small gap 
den. Your locality and climate also will hy 
factors in deciding what to plant. Sup 
able for small gardens in most sections ay 
beans, tomatoes, beets, carrots, turnip, 
sweet peppers, onions, lettuce, cabbag 
kale, radishes, spinach, chard, collards and 
parsnips. 


In small areas, do not try to raise veg, 
tables that considerable — space 
Larger gardens are needed for sweet com, 
peas, potatoes, sweet potatoes, squash 
waterniclons and muskmelons. Where then 
is sufficient room, these might be planted 


require 


What difficulties are home gardeney 
likely to run into? 

Your biggest garden enemies will be ® 
sects and weeds. The Department of Ag 
riculture in) Washington will mail fig 
copies of “Farmers” Bulletin 1371, Diseagg 
and Insects of Garden Vegetables.” Be 
tension services of State agricultural @b 
leges also can supply information on d 
stroying vegetable insects. Insecticides that 
contain poison should not be used o 
plants, such as snap-beans, after the ed 
ble part has been formed. Some inseeti- 
cides will be scarce, but you can get sub 
stitutes. 


Weeds should be dug up or pulled up by 
the roots as soon as the soil can be worked 
after rains. Your Victory garden will re 
quire about four or five hours of work s 
week, and much of this will be devoted 
to weeding. Be careful not to cut or dam- 
age the roots of your vegetables. 


What about canning? Will there be 
enough equipment? 


The supply of cans will be limited, but 
Government sponsors of Victory gardens 
hope there will be enough jars and sealers 
for home preserving. Tomatoes and fruits 
can be canned by using regular kitchen 
utensils, but a pressure cooker should be 
used for all other vegetables. Persons who } 
don’t have pressure cookers probably can 
borrow them. Local rationing boards wil 
have authority to issue special ration cer 
tificates for extra sugar to be used for 
preserving. 


You can store, in cellars or underground, 
root vegetables, pumpkins, squash, apples 
and pears till they are needed in the wit- 
ter. Fruits, corn, beans, peas and okra 
can be dried. Free pamphlets are available 
on these subjects at the Department d 
Agriculture in Washington. They ar 
“Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetable 
and Meats,” “Home Storage of Vegetables” 
and “Drying Foods for Victory Meals” 
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They're setting em up for Smiling Billy, tonight! 


SuRE and there are those who’d punch the nose of the man 
who wouldn’t lift one to Billy, tonight — in a dignified fight, 
of course. 

For we’ve turned back the timeclock to March 7, 1903, 
when Smiling Billy had a hand in the destiny of a great 
American industry. . . . He’fought a battle with a giant tur- 
bine, while history hung in the balance. 

He was a shop foreman in one of the early plants of General 
Electric. His company had pioneered research in turbine en- 
gineering, and had staked its reputation on the plans of the 
first commercial steam turbine generator. It was to be a 
gigantic machine, and the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago had courageously designed their entire new Fiske 
Street generating station around the plans for this unborn 
behemoth. . . . The date they had set for the official test 
was March 7, 1903. 

By February, the turbine was still months from completion. 
A meeting of foremen was called. ‘“Who among our general 
foremen is 100 per cent qualified to complete the building of 





YiiM & 


Universal Turret Lathes . 
Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSO 


the turbine on time?” they were asked. A single name had 
the vote of every man there. 

The story of Billy’s battle with the turbine is a minor classic 
of one man’s knowledge of machinery, tools and men. Around 
him lay thousands of unfinished parts. Ahead of him lay the 
task of assembling a machine as big as a two-story house and 
as delicate as a lady’s watch — that could shatter itself to 
pieces from a microscopic error in tolerance. 

He won. On March 7, less than three weeks from taking 
over, Smiling Billy waved a grimy hand, and the first big 
turbine generator began to whine a brand new song of power. 

History is made that way. It’s being made that way today, 
in the biggest battle of all time, because many of the great 
men of industry are men with grease on their hands. 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tool engineers are working 
with those men on hundreds of America’s most important as- 
sembly line jobs — and have been from the very beginning of 
every great industry in America. They were there in the days 
of Smiling Billy, and they’ll be there tomorrow when you call! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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THEY’RE ARMY TECHNICIANS AT OLDSMOBILE’S FAMOUS ORDNANCE 
SERVICE SCHOOL THEY’RE LEARNING TO ASSEMBLE A CANNON | 
BLINDFOLDED... AS A TEST OF THEIR ABILITY TO KEEP’EM FIRING J}. 





Scene: OLDSMOBILE’S WAR PRODUCTS Aircraft Armament School is the largest : y For this valu- | 
TRAINING SCHOOL. of its kind in the nation .. . training ee able training | 
lime: ANY DAY or ANY NIGHT. men at a rate of 10,000 a year. Oldsmo- as for the pro- | 
bile operates it as an additional contri- Y ee as | 
The blindfold test is part of the regular bution to the war effort, supplementing acamn ll dae ams aetna 
“final exam” for the men of the Army, Navy its record-breaking output of cannon for Army-Navy “E,” and one of the ) 
and Marine Corps who come to Oldsmo- planes, cannon for tanks, and shot and first to earn a star on the pen 


: . ' 
nant for continued achievement: 











bile for service training on the aircraft 
cannon Oldsmobile builds. In three weeks 
of intensive instruction, these armorers 
become so proficient that they can take 
apart or re-assemble an automatic air- 
craft cannon blindfolded. The Oldsmobile 


* 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF 


shell for tanks and the artillery. Keeping 

"Em Firing is Oldsmobile’s big wartime 

job, and Oldsmobile follows through 

right down to the training of the men 

who service the weapons at the front 
. weapons that will hasten Victory. 


“FIRE-POWER” 





FOR THE U. §S 





You can help “Keep 
"Em Firing,” too, by 
Purchasing U. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps! 








OLDSMOBILE "cr" GENERAL MOTORS 
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REVISION OF DEFERMENT RULES 


Work-or-Fight Order as Basis of Selective Service Reclassification 


Prospect of call for fathers 
and men between 38 and 45. 
Exclusion of farm workers 


The drive now is starting to force men 18 
to 45 either into military service or into es- 
sential occupations in essential industries. 
For men 18 to 38, where physically fit, 
there is a strong prospect of military serv- 
ice unless classed as strictly necessary 
men in an essential industry. For men 
$8 to 45 there is not any great present 
prospect of military service, but there is 
prospect that draft officials will use the 
threat of service to force these men into 
essential work. 

The necessary decisions on those prob- 
lems may not wait on personal conveni- 
ence, may be very painful for many per- 
sons. The reason is that man-power offi- 
cials are hurrying to force men into agri- 
culture or essential industry by making 
them choose between war jobs and uni- 
forms. Occupation is being made almost 
the only ground for deferment. At the 
same time, the number of occupations and 
industries defined as essential is being di- 
minished. 

The result is that men who have 
thought of their status as fairly secure— 
find themselves facing an uncertain future. 

If you are between 38 and 45. Scrap- 
ping of the special 4-H class for men in 
this group does not mean that men 38 and 
over are going to be drafted, as things 
stand today. It does mean that, if a man 
is doing nonessential work, like tending 
bar, he no longer has much assurance that 
he won’t be called for military duty. It 
puts pressure on him to move into a war 
job, or stand the chance of being drafted 
quickly, anytime after May 1 that the 
armed forces decide to take some men 
from this group again. 

If a man already is doing essential work, 
the reclassification process will just take 
him out of the 4-H deferment and put him 
in another deferred position. 

If you are a farm worker. Special treat- 
ment is given farm workers past 38. They 
will be reclassified into farm deferment 


MARCH 19, 1943 


classes at once, instead of waiting until 
May 1. In fact, a farm worker has the 
most nearly draft-proof standing of any 
large class of workers. Local boards can- 
not draft him, regardless of his age or de- 
pendency status, even if that means fail- 
ure to fill man-power quotas. Farm work- 
ers are the first, and so far the only, large 
group of workers so well protected from 
the draft. 

Even the rules defining an “essential” 
farm worker have been modified. Original- 
ly, Department of Agriculture standards 
specified that a man must produce amounts 
equivalent to that produced by the labor 
of one man taking care of 16 cows before 
he could be called an 


essential farmer. 


Now the minimum is down to that pro- 
duced by the labor of one man taking care 
of 8 cows. This minimum may be further 
reduced, or possibly scrapped altogether 
by congressional action. 


THIS MAN IS NO 


LONGER { 
ANY GOOD To ARMY OR Famiy! 


= AND — 
SIF THEY 
ERINALLY 
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» AGREE To 
ZDRAFT Himes 
fi Protea al 
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Farmers who produce less than any 


minimum are protected better than ever. 
New 
notify county agricultural war boards be- 
fore drafting any experienced farmer. The 
war board has 30 days to relocate him 
where 


regulations force draft boards to 


he can produce the minimum 


amounts. It can appeal for him from any 
decision of the local draft board. 


If you are experienced in farm work, 


the way is made easier, more inviting, for 
a return to the farm and deferment as an 
essential agricultural worker. If a 
goes back to the farm before receiving an 


man 


induction notice, draft boards are told to 
classify him into either 2-C or 3-C, aec- 
cording to his dependency status. He is 


offered, in effect, the chance of deferment 


as repayment for any financial loss he 
might suffer by leaving a high-paying fac- 
tory job for farm work. 

If you are in a nondeferrable industry 
or job, farm work is made 
the most certain of all essen- 
tial activities to go into, so 
far as draft deferment is con- 
cerned. Regardless of what 
industry or job a man in this 
group chooses, he will have 
quickly. After 
April 1, any man of draft age 
holding any job in 35 speci- 
fied industries is eligible for 
reclassification into 1-A 
matter how many children 
he has. The same necessity 
faces men who are working 
at 35 particular jobs, includ- 
ing hairdressing and waiting 
on tables, among others. 

If a man does not know 
where to get a job that will 
offer him occupational defer- 
ment, he can apply at an 
office of the United States 


to move 


no 


Employment’ Service for 
guidance. If he lacks the 


skills required for the essen- 
tial jobs that are open, he 
presumably will be given 
training at night. He is given 
30 days after April 1, or 
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until May 1, to apply to the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service for help before reclassifica- 
tion can be started. 

If you are married, with no children, 
your draft board may call you soon unless 
you are deferred for occupational reasons 
(draft classes 2-A, 2-B or 3-B). If a man 
in 8-A can show that his induction would 
work “undue hardship” on his family, his 
draft board has the power to defer him. 
There can be “undue hardship” when a 
man is forced to change from a high-pay- 
ing job in one industry to a low-paying 
job in another. But financial aid can be 
extended by the Government, if the man 
goes into the Army, and that makes a 
plea of “undue hardship” on financial 
ground hard to prove. 

Draft boards now are supposed to call 
a man without children before they call a 
father, even though the man with children 
may be in a nonessential job, class 3-A, 
while the man without children is in an 
essential job, class 3-B. 

If you are married, with children, and 
can be classified as a father under Selective 
Service regulations, your draft board can- 
not call you, yet. There is a specific order 
against drafting you. But some men with 
children today cannot get deferment as 
fathers. The Selective Service definition 
says that a man must have been married 
and must have acquired his children at a 
time when selection was not imminent and 
in no case later than Dec. 8, 1941; must 
maintain a bona fide home with wife and 
children or with children only. Also, the 
restriction against drafting fathers, even as 
defined, can be removed anytime by Se- 
lective Service National Headquarters. 

There probably is little likelihood that 
fathers in essential activity, class 3-B, will 
be drafted. The position of fathers in non- 
essential activity, class 3-A, is far from 
being so secure. To drive them into es- 
sential jobs, the Government is expected 
to require them to justify their present 
work, or face possible military service. 

If you are below par physically, there 
is possible significance in the fact that 
pressure against drafting fathers is forcing 
new attention on Army and Navy physical 
standards. Between 30 and 40 per cent of 
the men who go before examining doctors 
now are turned down. Selective Service 
officials, urging lower standards, point out 
that they can be reduced materially and 
still be higher than those of our allies and 
our enemies. 

With lower standards, thousands of the 
men already rejected and put in 4-F 
might be subject to reclassification. 

That is the prospect, in brief, for major 
groups of men between 18 and 87. For 
youths not yet of draft age, recent devel- 
opments in Army and Navy plans for col- 
lege training are important. 

If you are below draft age, and have 
not yet joimed an Army or Navy reserve 
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uffy in Baltimore Sun 


IF CONGRESS SAWS OFF A LEG... 


program, probably the most attractive 
course open is to qualify for college train- 
ing. However, students who will be gradu- 
ated from colleges before July 1, 1945, in 
courses of specialized scientific and tech- 
nical training, may ask for occupational 
deferment on the basis of an advisory oc- 
cupational bulletin recently sent to draft 
boards. This bulletin also applies to the 
very few draft-age students left on college 
campuses today. 

But the majority of men under 18 find 
their best chance to get some college train- 
ing in qualifying through the first screen- 
ing or elimination test for Army and Navy 
programs. This test is to be held April 2 
in many high schools and colleges. The 
test is the same for both the Army and 
the Navy, but the programs of the services 
are different. 

Navy: High school graduates and seniors 
who will be graduated by July 1, 1943, are 
eligible to take the test if they are between 
17 and 20. Those who pass the aptitude 
test on April 2, and later a physical ex- 
amination calling for vision of 18/20, will 
go before a selection board. Successful can- 
didates will be enrolled in class V-12. 

Army: The Army plan does not send 
successful applicants directly into college, 
as does the Navy program. It guarantees 
only that the result of the preliminary 
test on April 2 will be considered, along 
with the candidates’ showing during 13 
weeks of basic training as a soldier. High 
school graduates between 17 and 22, and 
high school seniors between 17 and 20, are 
eligible. Boys under 18, who make “out- 
standing scores” on the test, will be in- 
vited to join the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
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IT WON'T HELP SECRETARY STIMSON 


if they can meet physical requirements. 

If you are an employer, the fact that 
the supply of young men is almost entirely 
taken up may turn out to be the least of 
your worries. The new draft rules mean 
that employers will have to watch closely 
the directives from Washington, for more 
industries and more jobs will be defined 
as nondeferrable as the months go by. To 
replace men working in nondeferrable jobs, 
employers will have to call upon workers 
not eligible for the draft, such as women 
and handicapped persons. They will face 
difficult new personnel problems, such as 
deciding which man to leave in a non- 
deferrable job and which man to shift over 
into an essential job. Employers will need 
to know the exact status of every employe, 
be supplied with proper forms to fill out to 
request deferment for key men. The real 
squeeze on man power has arrived. 

The reason why is found in a set of 
figures. The Army and Navy want 4,300, 
000 more men in 1943; the munitions in- 
dustries, 1,800,000 additional workers; the 
essential nonagricultural industries, an- 
other 300,000 new workers. That’s a total 
of 6,400,000 workers needed. Only 2,700- 
000 of them are expected to come from 
the ranks of women, only 500,000 from 
the small backlog of unemployed. 

So there is a deficit of 3,200,000 work- 
ers. They must be drawn from their pres- 
ent work to fill in where needed. The de- 
cision is to use the draft rules to force 
them to comply. The alternative is a com- 
pulsory service law, advocated by Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson. That always 
is a possibility if the modified work-or 
fight draft doesn’t work. 
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RATIONS: HERE AND IN BRITAIN 


English Restrictions as a Guide to What U. S. 


How living standards 
of two countries are 
gpproaching same level 


The American public knows it’s in for 
a food pinch and wonders how tight that 
pinch will be. The housewife tries, uncer- 
tainly, to gauge the skimpiness of the meals 
of the future. She has few reliable guides, 
for scarcities suddenly have arisen in sup- 
posedly plentiful products. But now, Food 
Administrator Wickard offers her a clue. 
He says we are “pretty rapidly” approach- 
ing the rationing levels of Great Britain. 
Mr. Wickard’s statement arouses curiosity 
as to just how much food and other essen- 


tials the British civilian is allotted. Let’s 
take a look and see. 
Meat, butter and fats come first. 


Each Briton is allowed about a pound of 
meat a week. He also is permitted four 
ounces of bacon or ham, four of cheese, 
two of cooking fats, two of butter and 
four of margarine. Under the new point 
rationing system here, American consump- 
tion is to average nearly two pounds of 
meat, one and one-half ounces of cheese, 
six and one-third ounces of lard and 
shortening, about four and one-half ounces 
of butter and an and a fifth of 
margarine. The combined weight of the 
British ration is two pounds; the American, 
nearly two pounds and 14 ounces. Of the 
more important items, meat and butter 


ounce 


ma wa 


but not cheese, the American still fares 
better. But, if the American buys canned 
meat or canned fish, it reduces the amount 
of fresh meat and fats that he can buy. 

Canned and dried fruits and vegeta- 
bles are on a point rationing system in 
both countries. The Englishman has 20 
points for four weeks, the American 48 
for a month. But the Briton’s 20 points 
must cover canned meat and fish too. 
American point values for individual items 
are considerably higher, and, if the English 
housewife foregoes canned meat and fish, 
her points will buy nearly as much canned 
and dried fruits and the 
American allotment. 

In milk and eggs, the American is con- 
siderably better off. Neither is restricted 
here. The English adult may drink two 
pints of milk a week and eat from one 
to five eggs a month. Occasionally he can 


vegetables as 


purchase a packet of dried eggs. 

Sugar is rationed at a half pound per 
week in both countries. 

Coffee and tea pose separate problems. 
The American has one-fifth of a pound of 
coffee weekly; the Briton cannot obtain it 
at all. The Englishman is limited to two 
ounces of tea a week. It is unrationed here. 

Children receive special consideration in 
England. Up to 5 years old, they get a 
pint of milk daily, and, between 5 and 18, 
they are permitted three and a half pints 
weekly. A special ration of three ounces of 
candy and other sweets is set aside for the 
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THESE EGGS BEAT THE U-BOATS: Lord Woolton, British Food Minister, and W. 
Averell Harriman, presidential observer in England, inspect one of the early Lend- 
lease cargoes. Bulk of eggs now shipped are in dried form. 
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youngsters. Only children under 5 may 
have oranges, which are imported and con- 
sequently scarce. 

“Off-ration eating” provides a substan- 
tial part of the British diet, and may in 
America, too. Both in Britain and here 
there are no restrictions on poultry, fresh 
fish, and fresh fruits and fresh vegetables, 
including potatoes. Bread is unrationed, 
too. Home gardening has increased Brit- 
ish food production from a prewar two- 
fifths of consumption to a present two- 
thirds. Americans are turning more and 
more to back-yard gardening, too, and are 
being encouraged to do so. 

Eating out is popular in England and 
may become so here, for no rationing cou- 
But British restaurant 
meals have lost much of their attractive- 
ness. Food is plainly cooked 
scanty 


pons are required. 


Portions are 
are limited. Nevertheless, 
unrationed restaurant meals aroused com- 
plaints that the wealthy were being al- 
lowed to eat than the 
canteens were opened in many factories, 
permitting the worker to eat without sur- 
rendering coupons. 

There is a black-market problem in both 
countries. Vigorous prosecution and steep 
penalties—as much as 14 years’ imprison- 
ment—have held black markets to a min- 
imum in England. America is just begin- 


Courses 


more poor. So 


ning to combat such violations. British 
public sentiment is aroused. Americans, 


however, have been generally apathetic 
and disposed to ask no questions, so long 
as they can obtain scarce items. 

But, to return to the British-American 
comparison, other things than food are 
rationed or restricted. 

Clothing and shoes are strictly rationed 
in England. Americans are limited to 
three pairs of shoes annually, but clothing 
is unrestricted. The Englishman is given 
66 clothing coupons to last him 14 months, 
or about 51 for a year. Seven of them buy 
a pair of shoes. The coupon values are so 
arranged that a suit of clothes, a shirt, a 
suit of underwear, a pair of woolen socks 
and a pair of shoes in combination would 
exhaust a year’s allotment. 

Gazoline is unobtainable for the British 
civilian, except on special application for es- 
sential driving within a radius of ten miles. 
Americans are limited to three gallons a 
week in the East, with pleasure driving 
banned, and four gallons in the West. 

In summary, the foregoing gives a com- 
parison of wartime living standards here 
and in England, and an indication of what 
Mr. Wickard meant when he said the 
United States was nearing the British level. 
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SPAIN AS AN ALLY? 
BASIS OF U.S. POLICY 


American Aid as a Factor in Keeping Franco From Joining Axis 


Importance of neutrality 
for United Nations’ control 
of Mediterranean area 


Stirrings of spring are bringing promises 
of big new moves in the war in Europe. 
And the shadow of events to come falls on 
Spain. 

Spain right now is more than ever a 
danger spot for the United States. Fears 
that once centered on Turkey or Egypt 
have shifted. Now what happens in the 
land ruled by Francisco Franco gives 
Americans the most concern. 

The new danger does not originate in 
Spain. In fact, most signs point to that 
nation’s preference for continued peace 
with both the United States and Britain. 
The real danger is that Hitler may choose 
Spain as the route for a new German oi- 
fensive against the Allies. 

And it is not Spain’s safety, but the situ- 
ation of American troops in North Africa 
that arouses most official anxiety here. A 
Hitler drive across Spain would threaten 
the flank of the American armies and 
throw the North African campaign into an 
uncertain phase. It would shift America’s 
war with Germany to new battlegrounds. 

The reasons for worry about Spain in- 
clude: 

Six or eight divisions of German 
troops have moved into positions in 
Southern France from which they 
could, if Hitler ordered, smash into 
Spain. 

Hitler is being squeezed slowly out 
of Tunisia, key to control of the Cen- 
tral Mediterranean. Therefore, he 
must strike soon for some other key 
point or lose that sea to the Allies. 

A dash across Spain to capture 
Gibraltar, if that should succeed, 
would put the Germans in control of 
the Western Mediterranean and cut 
off all direct movement of supplies by 
sea to Allied forces in Tunisia. 

These things do not mean that Hitler 
is a winner before he starts, because such 
a move into Spain would be a gamble. But 
the situation does center attention on the 
efforts of this country to keep friendly re- 
lations with Spain. 

U. S. help for Spain. A storm of ques- 
tions has been stirred up as to whether 
revival of trade with Spain means that 
this country has adopted a policy of ap- 
peasement toward Franco, who is a non- 
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belligerent ally of Hitler. 

The facts about this coun- 
try’s relations with Spain 
briefly are these: 

First, the United States all 
along has sought openly to 
keep Spain neutral. The 
President, promising Franco 
that American troops would 
respect Spain’s neutrality, 
asked for and received Spain’s 
promise of continued neu- 
trality. This country has held 
out prospects of increasing 
trade, and of extension of 
the Good Neighbor policy to 
include Spain, provided Spain 
stays neutral. 

Then, President Roosevelt 
proposed a plan of restoring 
Spain’s art treasures, build- 
ings and books after the war, 
on the same condition of 
neutrality. 

Finally, a revival of trade 
with Spain is going on now. 
But this trade is on a busi- 
ness basis. No gifts are being 
made to Spain. The Red 
Cross completed in 1941 its 
job of distributing $4,000,000 worth of 
food in Spain. A Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. credit of $13,000,000 in 1939 to 
finance sale of American cotton has been 
repaid in full. 

The United States right now is getting 
more from Spain than Spain is getting 
from us. Through the Board of Economic 
Warfare, this country is buying materials 
we need, and also is buying strategic ma- 
terials solely to keep them out of the 
hands of Germany. American inspectors in 
Spain make sure that supplies from the 
United States do not get into Germany’s 
hands in any form. The story of this trade 
in specific commodities: 

Oil. The only oil going to Spain is 
canned lubricating oil amounting to 15,000 
tons a year, or about enough to last the 
Eastern Seaboard one-tenth of a day. 
Gasoline and oil from the Caribbean are 
moving to Spain in Spanish tankers. They 
are permitted to pass both by Allied war- 
ships and German submarines. Oil imports 
are 60 per cent of normal needs. Oil rations 
are increased and more busses are running 
in Madrid. 

Food. Spain has been getting dried peas, 
beans, codfish and some cereals. 





ADOLF HITLER 
. - . the danger does not originate in Spain 


FRANCISCO FRANCO 


Cotton. Spain’s cotton imports have 
come mostly from Brazil. A recent deal 
for 10,000 tons of cotton is reported. But 
Spanish textile industries have been oper- 
ating only part of the time. 

Coal, chemicals, fei ulizer, cellulose and 
carbon black are among other materials 
being sold to Spain. And in exchange: 

Purchases from Spain. U.S. purchases 
are chiefly wolframite, which is tungsten 
ore, a strategic material greatly needed by 
the Nazis, and mercury, cork and sheep 
skins. Purchases are limited by the amount 
of supplies we have to trade to Spain. 

This trade, while still small in volume 
as judged by prewar standards, is growing. 
It is carried on with specific approval of 
the American and British military author 
ties. The State Department and the BEW 
are thoroughly in accord on the wisdom of 
the policy. The program is part of the 
general effort to keep Spain out of the war 
in the interest of saving American lives. 
A further circumstance helps this effort: 

Spain’s condition. Spain is in such eco- 
nomic condition that war, either with the 
U.S. or any other couniry, is considered to 
be the last thing that Franco wants. Agr 
culture is disorganized and improving lit- 
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tle. Hunger is general to the point where 
the health of thousands has suffered. In- 
dustrial activity is at a low level. 

Spain still shows many effects of the 
revolution. There is unrest and hatred of 
Franco and of the Germans who helped 
him fight his way to power. 

Spain's situation, therefore, is such as to 
strengthen the hand of the U.S., which is 
beckoning Franco to peace. But the deci- 
sion whether Spain is to remain at peace 
may be snatched out of Franco’s hands. 

ff Hitler strikes. In every case, Hitler 
has done the choosing as to what countries 
his troops are to invade. This will be the 
way the trouble starts, if it is to start, 
in Spain. 

Hopes that Hitler will not invade Spain 
still are held by American officials. Some 
contend that Germany is too deeply com- 
mitted in Russia to support a new offensive 
in the West. They contend, too, that, if 
Germany had the airplanes to support such 
an offensive, she would have used them to 
strike back at England. If Hitler does de- 
cide to move into Spain, a new situation 


will face him and his enemies. The meaning 
for the four nations most concerned: 
Germany will be making another great 
gamble for big stakes. A triumphant sweep 
down 650 miles from the Pyrenees to the 
gates of Gibraltar may not tell the final 
story. Gibraltar is a nut that might not be 
cracked. Hitler would have to bring in his 


own supplies over long lines. For Spain, 
poor and hungry, is described as a land 
where little armies fail and big armies 


starve. Hitler might lose in Spain. 

Spain. Franco has announced he will ac- 
cept the help of either side if the other 
should attack him. He would have to 
decide quickly whether to side with Hitler 
or with the Allies. He might hope to hold 
the rugged passes of the Pyrenees until the 
Allies got forces established on Spanish 
soil. The reason why Franco has 200,000 
to 300,000 of his best troops stationed in 
Spanish Morocco, close to the Americans 
who are across the line on French Moroc- 
can soil, is not explained. 

U. S. and Britain. The Allies would have 


a second front in Spain. They would try 
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to cash in on the popular support that is 
sought by their present pro-Spanish _poli- 
cies. Once established there, an Allied 
army would have the same starting point 
that Wellington had against Napoleon. 

All in all, the story of what is brewing 
in Spain sums up this way: Franco has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
keeping out of war. He can become virtual- 
ly a nonbelligerent ally of Britain and 
America, if his peace policy works. The 
Allies have let him know that his regime 
will not be disturbed if they defeat Ger- 
many and Spain stays neutral. Any internal 
changes in government would be left to the 
Spanish people to handle. 

Official hopes are high that Franco will 
start no war. But, if Hitler invades Spain, 
that will be another story for Franco. If he 
sides with Hitler and Hitler loses, Franco 
will be lost. Even in event of a 
German victory, Hitler no doubt would 
help himself to Spanish Morocco. 

So Franco’s interest, if Spain is attacked, 
officials say, will be to become a fighting 
ally of the United States and Britain. 
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The Fourth-Term Drive: 


Opening Guns of Campaign 


Opposition Among Southern Democrats Presages Sharp Party Fight 


Early showdown sought 
to avoid hampering of 
Allied war effort 


A clarification of the fourth-term issue 
is being sought both by New Deal parti- 
sans and by its opponents. Inside the 
Democratic Party, the scramble for dele- 
gates has begun. Republicans say war 
propaganda is being used to further a 
fourth term. For 19 months, a nation in 
a desperate war will be troubled by fourth- 
term disputes. 

President Roosevelt's advocates are put- 
ting the question to him in this fashion: 
They argue that no other man is as well 
equipped to direct America’s part in a 
global war, that no other man in America 
has the world prestige needed to cope with 
other international figures in working out 
the peace, that, irrespective of these quali- 
ties, the war efforts would sag during the 
process of changing Presidents. 

In somewhat the same manner as in 
1939, President Roosevelt is smiling away 
discussion of himself as a candidate. But 
he is taking a keener personal interest in 
politics, is talking politics with more per- 
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sons, is appointing more politicians to ex- 
ecutive jobs. And his chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Frank 
C. Walker, is busily inspecting post offices 
in his capacity as Postmaster General on 
a trip that will span the continent. Coinci- 
dentally, Mr. Walker is talking with many 
important Democrats on the trip. 

A showdown on the question of a fourth 
term is being sought much earlier than was 
the case of the third term, the progress 
hastened somewhat by the efforts of op- 
ponents within the President’s own party 
to round up delegates to block his nomi- 
nation. But the same persons who raised 
his third-term banner are lifting that for 
the fourth. Governor M. M. Neely, of 
West Virginia, and Senator Guffey (Dem.) , 
of Pennsylvania, are in 1943, as in 1938 
and 1939, the early advocates. 

Whatever might be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own disposition toward a fourth term, the 
pressures upon him to continue in office 
are far stiffer in 1943 than they were in 
1939. The war, which was only something 
to dread in 1939, as intangible as a bad 
dream, is a reality in 1943. Even the hint 
of a change of administration would alter 
the President’s relations with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin at a time when re- 
sources are being mustered 
for a drive against the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

That is why thoughtful 
persons in both parties, even 
some of the Democrats 
strongly opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt, are urging that 
talk of fourth-term politics 
be laid aside while the nation 
fights the war. They fear that 
such talk will be a hindrance 
to united action against the 
common enemy. But the 
politicians in both parties 
have begun a clamor that will 
not cease until the question is 
answered. 

Inside the Democratic 
Party, the President faces a 
band of bitter dissenters. 
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They will oppose his nomina- 
tion for a fourth term. Some 
Southerners are threatening 
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to pull away from the Demo- 
cratic Party and set up a new 
one of their own if the move- 
ment fails. This opposition, 


somewhat strengthened by developments 
since then, stems*from the same general 
sources inside the party as did that against 
his third-term nomination. 

In 1939 and 1940, several outstanding 
Democrats, among them James A. Farley 
and John Nance Garner—Mr. Roosevelt's 
former campaign manager and his Vice 
President—proceeded on the theory that 
the President would not be a candidate 
for a third term. They built up organiza. 
tions, entered primaries, sought delegates, 

When Mr. Roosevelt’s decision came, jt 
deepened the antagonism of these dis. 
senters. His selection of Henry A. Wal- 
lace, a onetime Republican, for Vice Presi- 
dent did not appeal to many old-line 
Democrats. And into these opposition 
camps fell many of the Democrats who 
were opposed to the social philosophy of 
the New Deal. 

The contact among the dissenters in the 
Democratic Party has been steady and 
continuous since 1940. The war quieted 
but did not kill their opposition to the 
third term or to the President’s domestic 
policies. And a recent visit by Mr. Farley 
to Southern anti-New Dealers was only 
a more obvious phase of a continuing re- 
lationship. But there is no evidence that 
the opposition groups have reached any 
common understanding with respect to 
what candidate to back. Selection by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of a vice-presidential run- 
ning mate from the South, perhaps James 
F. Byrnes, might take some of the steam 
out of the Southern opposition. In various 
sections of the country, the strength of the 
opposition is being measured. 

Outspoken threats of rebellion against 
the New Deal brand of democracy are 
coming from the South, which for so long 
—with the single exception of 1928—reg- 
larly supplied a backlog of 115 electoral 
votes for the Democratic Party. Former 
Governor Frank M. Dickson, of Alabama, 
and Governor Sam H. Jones, of Louisiana. 
are urging the South to go independent, 
create a party of its own and support only 
those candidates who will pledge them- 
selves to help the South. 

Governor Jones says only a complete 
reversal of attitude toward the South can 
save the Democratic Party. His argument 
is that the New Deal has favored other 
sections of the country at the expense of 
the South, has refused to alter a freight 
rate structure which he says operates at 
the expense of the South, that its policies 
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are harmful to the interests of the sugar 
and rice growers of his State, that few 
war industries were given to the South 
until Southern governors protested, and 
that the New Deal is using the war to 
promote social equality for the Negro in 
the South. 

Other Southerners were quick to reply. 
Josephus Daniels, the former Ambassador 
to Mexico, says the Democratic Party 
cannot win by “copying Republican poli- 
cies.” and that a “split in the democracy 
of the South or secession from the national 
Democratic Party is the idle bubble of a 
dream of those who are in a_ hopeless 
minority.” 

An astute political observer in Mr. 
Dickson’s State of Alabama, and one who 
js opposed to many phases of the New 
Deal, says only a minority of those in his 
State are opposed to a fourth term. He 
doubts that a majority of those in the 
South would quit the party if the issue 
came to a showdown, says the President 
would be hard to beat, that the belief is 
general that Mr. Roosevelt is best quali- 
fed on international problems. 

A Georgian, thoroughly seasoned in 
analyzing Southern political reactions, 
says: “The fourth term would be no more 
shocking to the South than the third term 
was. We somewhat shiver at a change from 
tradition, but we go through with it. The 
present defection of the Democratic Party 
is due more to patronage questions and to 
the fanning of prejudices by conservative 
who have never been for 
Roosevelt than it is to a fourth term. 

“The South will go rather solidly be- 
hind Roosevelt if nominated and perhaps 
the majority of the people trust his leader- 
ship in the problems of war and _ those 
which will be precipitated by its end more 
fully than any other possible contender 
for the office. 

“No new party will get a rise in the 
South, although there will be considerable 
talk of it.” 

New Deal stock is low at the moment 
in the South as in many other places. A 
War Bond salesman just back from a trip 
into a Southern State says that, though 
he had no trouble selling bonds, many 
persons came to him after buying to tell 
him that they hoped a new administration 
soon would be installed the 
money. 


businessmen 


to spend 


Southerners say much of this springs 
from the fact that racial prejudices have 
been whipped up, on the one side, by 
Southern politicians who are opposed to 
the liberal policies of the New Deal, and, 
on the other, by social-minded agitators 
who are unfamiliar with the racial prob- 
lems of the South. Many Southern poli- 
ticians, too, have been deprived of patron- 
age, and some of the appointments to fed- 


eral jobs in the South have aroused re- 
sentment. 
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In other sections, the appointment to a 
federal post of a Democrat who has been 
beaten in a general election does not an- 
tagonize the Democrats who nominated 
him as their candidate. But a defeated 
Democrat in the South is a man who has 
been rejected by his own party. 

For that reason, the appointment of 
James V. Allred, of Texas, to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the district covering 
Louisiana and Texas aroused resentment 
in both States. Louisianans thought the 
seat should be filled by a man from their 
own State because Texas already had a 
man on that court and the vacancy was 
caused by the death of a Louisiana man. 
Many Texas Democrats were opposed to 
the idea of giving the nomination to Mr. 
Allred in view of the fact they had just 
refused to nominate him as their candidate 
for the United States Senate. 

Democrats from other areas are com- 
plaining that, in appointments to various 
other agencies, too many jobs have been 
given to men who have been ardent an- 
tagonists of all the President and his New 
Deal have stood for during his two past 
administrations. That one of the 
points a delegation of Democratic Nation- 
al Committeemen raised when they called 
upon the President two weeks ago. His 
talk about the need for bi-partisan co-op- 
eration in time of war did not fully satis- 
fy them. 

Both pro and anti-New Dealers are 
bringing to Washington an assorted batch 
of complaints that the domestic program 
is sagging. Most numerous are the farm 
complaints, about rationing, about work- 
ers being taken by the draft or lured from 
farms by war-plant wages, about ceiling 
prices for farm products. 

Californians say 30 per cent less of fruits 
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LOUISIANA’S GOVERNOR JONES: A new party for the South? 
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and vegetables will be grown in their area 
this year than was produced last year. 
Iowa farmers report that because of ra- 
tioning they are having trouble getting 
gasoline for tractors and coal oil for brood- 
ers. North Carolinians say dairy herds are 
being liquidated and milk imported from 
New York and elsewhere. One New York 
Committeeman says 50 per cent of the 
farmers in his district either have been 
drafted or have gone into war plants. 

The discontent of some of these areas 
was registered in the last congressional 
elections. Not only farm sections, but in- 
dustrial districts with heavy labor votes 
showed Democratic losses. The result sent 
a shock through the whole Administration. 
Even the President was disturbed by it. 

Some New Dealers saw in this a sign 
that the discontented groups that had 
voted the Administration into power had 
grown too fat and contented to go out to 
the polls and that the war was creating 
new elements of discontent. 

Comparative polls indicate, however, 
that Mr. Roosevelt has more vote appeal 
at the outset of his fourth-term drive than 
he did for his third. Fortune magazine 
reported in March, 1939, that only 36.9 
per cent of the population would vote for 
a third-term candidate. War was not so 
imminent then. But the American Institute 
of Public Opinion figured 52 per cent were 
in favor of a fourth term three months ago. 

The impact of the war has shifted the 
whole basis of the presidential appeal for 
votes. At the moment, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
domestic program is chiefly in the hands of 
others. He gives most of his time to the 
war and to international affairs. And that 
is the ground upon which fourth-term ad- 
vocates are planting their appeal, both for 
delegates and for votes. 
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WHY THE MAILS ARE LATE 


Problems of Record Volume, Shortages 


Need for adjustment 
by business to slower 
delivery schedules 


The country’s communications system is 
sagging under the heaviest load it ever 
has been called upon to carry. Train mail 
is arriving late. Air mail is less dependable 
than in peacetime. Long-distance  tele- 
phone lines are overburdened. Telegraph 
facilities are taxed to the limit. As a result, 
businesses that have relied upon overnight 
mail service must adjust working sched- 
ules to fit uncertainties and delays over 
which they have no control, and this at 
a time when they are straining to produce 
at top speed. 

The public is asking the reasons for 
these delays. The reasons are those that 
are caused by war. They grow out of the 
terrific strain on transportation, the drain 
of man power, and the immense volume of 
mail, telephone calls and telegrams that 
go with the job of equipping a huge Army 
and Navy and in building the morale of 
the men who make up that Army and 
Navy. 

An insight into what is happening to 
the mail delivery system is provided by 
the Post Office Department. It is a story 
of the problems faced by the Department 
in its effort to maintain its level of effi- 
ciency under adverse conditions. 

Air Mail. What has happened here is 
that half as many planes have had to carry 
65 per cent more mail in the last six 


months than in the corresponding six 
months a year ago. In December, 1942, 
the air-mail load was 99 per cent greater 
than in December, 1941. In January of 
this year the load was up 68 per cent from 
January, 1942. And there is every indica- 
tion that the trend will continue to be 
upward in 1943. 

When an air-mail letter arrives late, the 
delay usually is due to one of two causes. 
Principal cause is bad flying weather. A 
less frequent cause is demand by the Army 
or Navy for space on a plane to carry 
cargo that must be shipped immediately. 
Weather delays have been frequent this 
winter. During month almost half 
the days were unfit for flying in a large 
part of the country. Under such condi- 
tions, letters labeled for air mail are sent 
by the fastest trains. 

Delays caused by Army and Navy in- 
terference constitute only a small portion 
of the total. When the services do demand 
space, however, air mail must be taken off 
the planes for transshipment by rail or it 
must await space on a later plane. 

Train mail. The volume of regular first- 
class mail is almost 10 per cent above a 
year ago. And a year ago it was the highest 
in history. Delays in delivering this type 
of mail are largely those of transportation 
—trains made late by troop movements 
or heavy movements of war materials. To 
a lesser degree, some delay occurs at post 
offices that are partially manned by inex- 
perienced help. 

A train that is two or three hours late 


one 





FIRST-CLASS MAIL: It slows the postman, but speeds the soldier 





of Men and Equipment 


because it had to sit on a siding while g 
large troop movement passed may cause a 
full day’s delay in delivery of mail to home 
or office. For example: The train is due a 
7 a.m., but arrives at 10 a.m. By the time 
the mail bags reach the post office, the 
postmen have started on their morning 
deliveries. That mail must wait the after. 
noon delivery or possibly the next day’ 
delivery. 

Man power. The Department has lost 
about 30,000 of its 300,000 employes to 
the armed forces. Most of these employes 
have been replaced, but largely by inex. 
perienced men and women or former part- 
time workers. Women are proving efficient 
in the post offices, but few can stand up 
under the rigors of mail carrying. 

Deliveries. Man-power shortage 
prompted post offices in a few cities to go 
on a one-delivery-per-day schedule in resi- 
dential areas, but in some of these cities 
it was found necessary to return to a two- 
a-day schedule because the volume of mail 
was too heavy for a postman to carry on 
one trip. The Post Office Department's 
policy is to postpone delivery curtailment 
until it is forced to do so by man-power 
shortages. 

Government agencies have contributed 
greatly to the mailman’s burden. Ques 
tionnaires, forms and _ instructions pour 
out of Washington by the carload. 

Other figures tell more of the story be- 
hind wartime mail delays: From July, 
1942, through January, 1943, the volume 
of special-delivery mail was up 14 per 
cent; paid domestic registered mail was 
up 112 per cent; domestic insured mail, 
up 36 per cent; foreign air mail dispatched 
from this country, up 161 per cent; and 
foreign air mail received in this country, 
up 188 per cent. 

While the Army and Navy maintain 
their own postal services for distribution 
of soldier and sailor mail, getting that 
mail to military posts and to embark: 
tion ports is the job of the civilian mai 
service. The extent to which this job is 
increasing is shown by these figures: Pos 
tal revenues in the 27,000 small fourth- 
class post offices, far removed from busy 
war-production centers, increased 15 per 
cent from July through January. This 
means many more letters are being written 
to men in the armed forces than were 
beirg written eight months ago. It als 
means that this volume will continue to 
increase and the burdens of the mailmat 
will grow greater as more men leave thei 
homes to make up an armed force d 
11,000,000. 
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Wherever Men Fight for Freedom 


Men all over the world are fighting for 
the same cause—the freedom of mankind. 

Whether it be the desert sands of Af- 
rica, the jungles of South Pacific islands, 
or the snow-swept plains of Russia— 


whether it be in ships or in planes, in 





tanks or on foot—radio is there as a life- 


line of communication. 
Radio links the armed forces, speeds 


commands and warnings, makes possible 


swift maneuvers and coordinated strategy, 
brings help in distress and reinforce- 
ments for attack. 

Radio annihilates distance, sweeps away 
the barrier of time, penetrates through 


mountain and sea, stone and steel. 


Radio—instant, accurate, de- 
PQPVICTORY 





pendable—is a mighty force carry- 


ing Out important assignments 





wherever men fight for freedom. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 
RCA Building, New York, N. Y. 


The Services of RCA: 
RCA Victor Division ¢ R.C.A. Communications, Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America 
RCA Laboratories * National Broadcasting Co., Inc. * Blue Network Co., Inc. * RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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SEA FORCES 
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The question still is being argued whether the United 
States is to have, or is not to have, 10,800,000 men in the 
armed forces by the end of this year. 

This country’s military officials warn of disaster if that 
number is reduced, and farm bloc Senators warn of dis- 
aster if the number is not reduced. 

The issue turns on questions that have been obscured 
or are overlooked. These questions are about the needs 
for 10,800,000 men and where and how the men are to be 
used. The facts given in the Pictogram are from official 
sources. 

In the Navy. Out of that total, 2,600,000 men are to be 
needed for the Navy. No proposals have been made to cut 
down its size. Here are the Navy’s needs: 

Coast Guard. From 150,000 to 200,000 men. 


22 


Marines. About 360,000 men, in the U.S. and overseas. 

Shore force. This is to number nearly 415,000. Included 
in it are to be 47,300 WAVES and 176,000 Seabees. This 
leaves: 

Sea force. About 1,625,000 total, officers and men, & 
pected to be in the expanded sea force by the end of this 
year. But, of these, 166,000 at all times will be undergoing 
basic training. The estimate of casualties needing replace 
ments is 10 per cent. A large number will be in the naval 
air arm. The rest will man 4,100 naval vessels, ranging 
from tug to battleship, that are expected to be in com 
mission by the end of this year. | 

The Navy expects to have places for all incoming met 4 
as fast as they can be trained. The need for 2,600,000 met 
in the Navy leaves 8,200,000 as the total for the Army 
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In the Army. Questions still are being asked as to 
whether this country has the ships to move 8,200,000 men 
overseas. Actually the Army has no plans to send any 
such number abroad. The facts, first, as to the numbers 
to be held in the United States at the end of 1943: 

Air Forces. About 1,750,000 men of the air branch are 
to be in training or on duty in this country. 

Defense commands. The official estimate is 260,000 to 
man defensive works, coast defenses and antiaircraft 
guns and to guard plants. 

Ground forces and Services of Supply. These forces will 


| humber 3,490,000 men, and are a big part of the Army. 


Of these, about 2,000,000 will be in combat training; 
237,000 will be in officers’ and specialists’ schools; and 
1,283,000 will be at bases and in reserve. All these forces 
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to be in the United States total 5,500,000. That leaves: 

Overseas. About 2,700,000 men, including Air Forces 
and antiaircraft men, at posts outside this country. The 
big movement overseas is planned for 1944, when the 
total abroad is to reach 4,750,000. The men to go overseas 
in 1944 will be trained in 1943. Another million is planned 
to be sent overseas in 1945. 

That is the Pictogram story of the need for 10,800,000 
men, as outlined by the services. One further question be- 
ing raised is whether the armed forces plan to keep on 
expanding far beyond 10,800,000. The official answer is: 
No. The Navy expects to expand to 2,800,000 or possibly 
more. The Army hopes that, if the war goes well, it will 
need only to replace losses in the future. That would per- 
mit staying at about the 8,200,000 level. 
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SHE WAS THREE-QUARTERS BUILT 
BEFORE WE LAlD THE KELL / 


---and air-at-work pioneering 
helps do it again 


By actual count, more than 150,000 feet 
of weld had been completed on this rec- 
ord-breaking ship before the keel was laid! 
And as the welding machines swing into 
action to finish the job, we notice that 
they are automatic steel-stitchers which 
need only a human hand to set them 
speeding across the seams 20 times faster 
than former methods! 


It’s another of America’s industrial mir- 
acles, a process of welding that is literally 
invisible because it takes place under a 
granular and molten blanket of glass-like 
material known as “Unionmelt”’, And 
thanks to knowledge of pneumatic col- 
lecting that goes back to Sturtevant’s 
pioneer work on centrifugal compressors 
... these welding seams of 1943 are being 
swept clean, valuable unfused “melt”. is 


collected efficiently and without contam- 
ination. Thus, with the help of air at 
work, ships are welded faster, cheaper, 
more efficiently at every major American 


Shipyard. 


Here again, yesterdays of Sturtevant pio- 
neering are working for Victory. ENGI- 
NEERED AIR makes the difference in 
another skill that America has learned at 
War...that America will use to build a 
better Peace. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


Pro aad Coy 


of Mational lssae 


Better Relations 
For U.S., Russia? 
Editors’ Views 


Misunderstandings between the Unit 
States and Russia should be smoothed 9 
at conferences, in the opinion of ma 
editors commenting on statements of Vy 
President Henry Wallace and Ambassadg 
William Standley. The general press vi 
however, is that the points at issue 
not be affected by Mr. Wallace’s warnj 
of another world war if the U.S. “dou 
crosses” Russia or by Ambassador Stag 
ley’s objection to lack of publicity in R 
sia for American Lend-Lease aid. 

Vice Président Wallace’s — warni 
against Russia _ bri 
the difficulties of waging coalition wa 
into sharp relief, says the New F 
Times (Ind. Dem.). It argues that,} 
controversies between the United Nati 
continue, “they might speedily create 
dangerous situation that could only p 
into the hands of Hitler.” The Ts 
proposes a direct exchange of views } 
tween the governments concerned. 

Accords between the United Natie 
should be reached by “responsible ¢ 
cials on both sides working in quiet,” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem 
agrees. The Vice President’s suggestid 
that Russia and Germany eventu 
might make common cause against 
democracies is dismissed as a “nebula 
fear” by the Plain Dealer. 

In the opinion of the Christian Sei 
Monitor (Ind.), this suggestion creat 
“untimely fears.” The Monitor maintai 
that co-operation between the Uni 
States and Russia might be “greater 
more useful if some of the misunderstam 
ings between the two nations, that havi 
nothing to do with ideology, are removed: 

But the Richmond (Va.) News Lead 
(Ind. Dem.) declares that the possibili 
of Russo-German collaboration in som 
future war “undeniably exists.” It cor 
tends, however, that now is not the tim 
to talk about it. 

Most editors agree that Ambassader 
Standley’s statement is a “teapot tempest 
that may clear the Russian-American aif 

“After all,” observes the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), “it is not the amount 
of publicity which is given to Lend-Leae 
aid nor even whether the Russians at 
duly grateful that counts. To the extet! } 
that our aid to Russia enables that county 
to do greater damage to our common foe 


“double-crossing” 


i 
we are helping ourselves. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 























SN’T that a whopper? It is a large 
Diesel engine and you're looking at 
the very inside of it. 

Just imagine how heat and pressure 
build up when that giant starts spinning! 
The only thing that stands between it 
and self-destruction is 
oil film! 


Those red lines in the picture are oil 


a lubricating 


lines. That oil must prevent destructive 


metal-to-metal contacts, and help con- 


trol the piston head temperatures, too. 


Ordinary oils can’t stand the gaff. 
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then operating trouble begins. 

But you needn't worry ifaGargoyle 
Oil is on the job! 

The makers of these oils successfully 
lubricated Dr. Diesel’s first engine. 

Their “know-how” from 77 years’ ex- 
perience in correct lubrication is, today, 
helping management keep machinery of 
all types hard at work. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. - White Eagle 
Div. »« Wadhams Div. * Southeastern Div. 
(Baltimore) « Magnolia Petroleum Company 
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-Reprinted by request 


Many requests have been received for copies of this dramatic Flying Fortress picture. Reprints, 
24 x 22 inches, free from advertising, are now available on a special heavy stock suitable for fram- 
ing. If you wish one, address Studebaker, South Bend, Indiana, enclosing 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 
When the above Flying Fortress picture was first published _ skies, follows the news of Flying Fortress victories with 


in Studebaker advertisements last Fall, America’s air might _justifiable personal gratification in a job well done. Besides 





was just beginning to be felt in the Pacific and European 
war theaters. Today the Flying Fortress is spearheading one 
successful offensive operation after another. And every 
Studebaker man, who is privileged to help build Wright 


Cyclone engines for this invincible dreadnaught of the 


ludecbuker 





FOR THe 


@SU14O3 WRICcnT 
CYCLONE ENCINES 


producing large quantities of Wright Cyclone engines for this 


devastating Boeing bomber, Studebaker is also turning out 


much other war matériel, including tens of thousands of big, 


multiple-drive military trucks. Studebaker is honored by 


its assignments in the arming of our Nation and its Allies. 


Hying Fortress 
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STRENGTHENING ALLIED UNITY 


Mr. Roosevelt's View That Reciprocal Aid Is Basis for Lasting Peace 


Reception for new 
members of Congress. 
Silence on fourth term 


Amid a thick presidential silence, the 
Russians in a very direct manner are be- 
ing reminded that, despite the absence of 
a second front in Europe at the moment. 
they are not fighting the Germans alone 
The reminder comes at a time when the 
Nazi their 
for a spring offensive. 

President Roosevelt had no word to say 
about the manner in which the reminder 
was precipitated. But obviously any move 
that broadens the understanding of the 
peoples of the United Nations of the part 
others are playing against the 
enemy would be regarded as helping to 
tighten the unity. The State Department 
said Admiral William H. Standley, the 
U.S. Ambassador, had not consulted the 
Department before making his remarks 
concerning American aid to Russia. 

The Ambassador said simply that the 
Russian people were not being informed of 
the extent to which America was aiding 
them and that the situation was unfair to 
the American people who were digging 
down for the money with which to furnish 
that aid. 

Almost immediately, the Russian radio 
and press began to tell these facts: Half 
of the tanks, 40 per cent of the planes that 
America turned into Lend-Lease last year 
went to Russia. It got a fourth of all 
Lend-Lease munitions and a sixth of all 
Lend-Lease farm products, got a little 
less than $2,000,000.000 of the %9.600.- 
000,000 that was sent in Lend-Lease goods 
in the year that ended with February. 

The second anniversary of Lend-Lease 
found Maxim Litvinov, the plump, smiling 
Russian Ambassador, reporting that sup- 


armies are catching breath 


common 


plies through that agency had been an 
enormous help and as such was deeply 
appreciated by the people of the Soviet 
Union, who “are fully aware of its extent.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said that Lend-Lease and 
reciprocal aid would contribute increas- 
ingly to the defeat of the Axis, would help 
to forge the unity needed to make a just 
and lasting peace. Before the day ended, 
he signed a bill extending Lend-Lease for 
another year. Only six members of Con- 
gress had voted against it. 

The arrival in Washington of Anthony 
Eden, British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was part of the general plan of 
promoting greater unity among the Allies. 
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The purpose of his said a White 
House undertake a 
general exchange of views of all aspects 
of the 
most 


visit, 
statement, was “to 
and to discuss the 


method of 


war situation 
effective preparing foi 
meetings between the governments of all 
United Nations to consider questions aris- 
ing out of the war.” 

Congress, though talking hard, was sup- 
plying the things most needed for the war. 
The President’s goal of a 10.800,000-man 
Army is likely to be reached. But a tough 
battle over taxes and inflation lies ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt's program for a postwar 
economic reorganization got a cool recep 
tion. The report from the National Re- 
sources and Planning Board. to which 
Congress has denied funds for continuing 
its work, reached the Capitol at a time 
when both houses were making their own 
plans to study postwar reconstruction. 

The Senate is creating a special com- 
mittee, to be headed by Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, to consider economic 
policies and plans for the postwar period. 
In the House, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is about to dig into the problem. 

In a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said the future of planning was in the 
hands of Congress, but that the need for 
it continued to exist. He said about $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of projects had been listed 
for postwar construction, but that the en- 
gineering work had been done on only 


about $1,000,000,000 of Work on 
this portion could start in less than two 
months, he said, but unless the engineer- 
ing work is done on the others there will 
be a hiatus of six months of joblessness 


after the war 


these 


A question about a fourth term brought 
the remark: Let’s get ahead with the war 
He added that he wouldn’t do too much 
speculating. The President said he was op 
posed to the Ruml plan because the tax 
pavers in the higher brackets would save 
a great deal of money under it and the 
Treasury would get less 

His list of visitors brought a congression- 
al delegation to ask about the extension of 
an air line that operates between New 
York Montreal. Mr. Roosevelt told 
them he did not at this time favor estab 
lishing new, permanent air routes for the 
postwar world. 


and 


4 social evening, which the President 
members of 
Congress with a discussion of the war and 
the story of his Casablanca trip, won him 
new friends. But they did not include Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce and Senator Wherry 
(Rep.) , of Nebraska. Mrs. Luce shook her 
head at the idea of being a convert. Sen 
ator Wherry said: 


devoted to entertaining new 


“No man, especially one endowed with 
such persuasive powers, should be entrust 
ed with presidential powers for more than 
two terms.” 





—Acme 


‘FRESHMEN’ AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
++. purely social 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





lhe Unite 





s¢ INSIDE OF A LABOR DISPUTE _ |: 


(Recently the workers at the Boeing factory which makes 
Flying Fortresses went out on a brief strike as a demonstration 
against long delays in handling their requests for wage in- 
creases. Criticism of the Boeing workers was widespread, but 
the causes which led to the exasperation of the workers were 
not given full publicity. There came to me a letter from Paul R. 
Porter, who handled the case for the Government, which gives 
some of the inside story of that controversy. It illustrates why 
we have wartime strikes. The letter was not originally intended 
for publication, but Mr. Porter has consented to its publication 
in the interest of public information on a perplexing subject. 
—David Lawrence.) 


BY PAUL R. PORTER 


Chairman of special fact-finding panel of the War Labor 
Board investigating conditions in the aircraft industry 


The first attempt to effect stabilization of wages in the 
aircraft industry was made by Mr. Sidney Hillman in Au- 
gust, 1941, when he called a conference of representatives 
of the industry in Southern California and of the AFL, 
CIO and independent welders unions concerned. Of this 
conference I have no firsthand knowledge, but it was un- 
successful, chiefly, I think, because of acute rivalry which 
then prevailed between the AFL and the CIO. 

Then, in May, 1942, the president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Corporation wrote to the chairman of the War La- 
bor Board, and referring to the President’s message to 
Congress on April 27 in which he deglared that wages 
must be stabilized, requested permission to grant an in- 
crease in wages to Douglas employes before wage levels 
were fixed for the duration. The Douglas plants have no 
labor agreements except for one covering welding em- 
ployes who belong to a small independent welders union. 

This request, among other matters relating to wage 
control, was discussed at a conference of Mr. Davis, Miss 
Perkins, Mr. Henderson and Mr. McNutt. It was also 
noted that wage clauses in union ggreements covering 
other West Coast aircraft plants would expire at different 
times during the summer. Fear was expressed that wage 
increases (Douglas had indicated a readiness to grant ten 
cents an hour) would contribute strongly to an infla- 
tionary spiral. The War Labor Board, however, at that 
time had no authority over voluntary increases. 

Mr. Davis et al accordingly requested the WPB to call 
a conference of representatives of management and labor 
in the Pacific Coast aircraft industry for the purpose of 
effecting a voluntary, uniform wage schedule. The reason 
for requesting the WPB to seek a voluntary wage stabili- 
zation agreement apparently was that a similar stabiliza- 
tion program had been worked out by the WPB in the 
shipbuilding industry. Only a few days before I had, at a 
national conference of shipbuilders and labor representa- 
tives, conducted a renegotiation and standardization of 
wage agreements in the shipbuilding industry (the re- 
negotiation resulted in a saving to the Government of ap- 
proximately $36,000,000 in the shipbuilding wage bill on 
the West Coast in 1942, though this sum has been partially 





offset—the exact amount is not available to me at thi} m 
moment—by standardizing skilled mechanics’ wages mf re 
other coasts at the West Coast level). I am informed thy} F 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Henderson and their conferees had this ir} ¢t 
mind when they requested the WPB to seek wage stabil. ¢h 
zation also in the aircraft industry. di 

Frankly, I think they gave me too much credit for th§ ci 
outcome of the shipbuilding wage conference. I had th di 
good luck to receive fine cooperation from experience} w 
and able labor leaders such as John P. Frey (AFL) ani 
John Green (CIO) who recognized that labor would hav § t 
to make sacrifices and who had the courage to tell their} t 
members so. fs 

This, then, was how the WPB came to be involved in} h: 
the aircraft wage picture. Donald Nelson asked me toz.} d 
range a conference of industry and labor similar to th} o: 
one I had conducted in shipbuilding. The conference wa} v 
convened in Los Angeles on July 6, 1942, and was par. 
ticipated in by representatives of nine companies—eight | ¢ 
in Southern California and Boeing at Seattle—and by 
three unions—the International Association of Machin. 
ists (AFL), the United Automobile Workers (CIO) ani 
the United Aircraft Welders (independent). 

The Office of Price Administration and the War Man- 
power Commission sent representatives to the conference 
To this I objected, fearing the confusion which subse. 
quently developed, but my objections were unsuccessful 
On the eve of the conference, and at the time unknown to 
me, the OPA announced that it would establish ceiling 
prices for aircraft, and also informed the aircraft manv- 
facturers that allowance for added wage costs would not 
be made unless the wage adjustments which might b 
made had the prior approval of the OPA. The unfor. 
tunate effect of this was to deprive both management ané 
labor of any freedom for collective bargaining. The in 
dustry spokesmen, understandably, stated that they wert 
no longer in any position to make a wage offer, adding, in 
effect, they would pay whatever wage scales the Gover 
ment approved. 

It soon became apparent also that no ground of com 
promise could be reached between the OPA, to whom the 
manufacturers passed the initiative, and the labor or 
ganizations, who felt they were being subjected to dicts 
tion. With Mr. Nelson’s consent, I therefore recessed the 
conference to await a clarification of Government policy 
I am unable to blame either management or labor for tht 
failure of the conference to achieve a uniform and stable 
wage agreement through voluntary action at that time 
Inasmuch as I had been designated as the principal repre 
sentative of the Government, I accept full responsibility 
for the failure of the conference... . 

It was at the request of both management and labor§ ‘ 
representatives who had participated in the July confer 
ence that I was assigned by the War Labor Board to con} ‘ 
duct the wage hearing when the latter agency assume( 
responsibility for the matter. 

After the July conference was recessed, I was directed 
not to reconvene it until a national wage policy had beet 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Why workers strike in exasperation over confusing 
tactics of Government agencies—Difficulties 


and perplexities of wage stabilization 


more adequately determined. On October 2, as you will 
recall, the Congress enacted the Stabilization Act, and 
Executive Order No. 9250, pursuant thereto, was issued 
the following day. The War Labor Board, now given au- 
thority to control voluntary wage agreements as well as 
disputes, immediately assumed jurisdiction over the Pa- 
cific Coast aircraft wage matter. I was requested to con- 
duct a wage hearing on the basis of which the WLB 
would make its decision. 

While the labor organizations would have been willing 
to bargain with management, the management spokesmen 
took the position that since any wage schedule that dif- 
fered from the one prevailing on September 15 would 
have to be approved by the WLB, bargaining should be 
dispensed with. It was accordingly agreed, therefore, in 
order to expedite an already delayed matter, that the 
various parties to the hearing would merely present argu- 
ments and leave the decision entirely in the hands of 
the WLB. 

My part in the procedure was simply to preside at the 
hearing, summarize the arguments for the Board and to 
submit recommendations. The circumstances did not call 
for mediation. The hearing required six days and was 
completed on Oct. 17. Two principal problems, requiring 
a determination, were presented: (1) a uniform and sim- 
plified classification of occupations, based on job evalua- 
tion, and (2) an appropriate schedule of wage rates. A 
half-dozen minor issues, relating to vacation plans, shift 
premiums, etc., were also presented. The hearing con- 
cerned clerical, technical and supervisory employes as 
well as factory workers. 

Neither management nor labor were united in the posi- 
tions which they took. The eight Southern California 
companies were in agreement on all major matters, but 
Boeing throughout took an entirely separate position. 
Boeing did not concur in the Southern California classi- 
fication of jobs, and it asked for a wage schedule similar 
to that requested by the unions. The unions were in sub- 
stantial agreement on the wage rates which they desired, 
but differed vigorously on job evaluation. The AFL pre- 
sented its own job evaluation plan (approximately 1,000 
pages in length), while the CIO opposed any job evalua- 
tion plan. 

By agreement, the parties to the hearing were given 
until November 1 to file supplementary briefs. Later, at 
the request of industry, I extended the time for filing 
briefs until November 10, and actually all were not in 
until November 15. A considerable amount of additional 
argumentation and exhibits were submitted in this matter. 

All told, over 3,200 pages of argument and exhibits were 
submitted in support of the five principal positions taken 
on the issues (two management positions, and three union). 
The Machinists Union, the only party to complain 
ot delay, itself submitted over 1,500 pages of argument 
and exhibits. With the aid of three assistants, I worked 
over 80 hours a week for five weeks, analyzing and sum- 
marizing for the Board, and preparing recommendations. 
The major portion of my recommendations were submitted 





to the WLB and to the interested parties on December 18. 

Before recommendations with respect to wages could 
be made, it was necessary to have a uniform classification 
and evaluation of jobs. It was this problem which made 
this case more complex than most which come to the 
WLB. In fact, I think it would be truthful to describe it 
as the most complex case the Board has yet dealt with. 
Until very recently, there were a total of 1,154 separate 
factory job titles in the Pacific Coast aircraft industry. 
For 15 months prior to the wage hearing a committee of 
the industry had been working toward a simpler classifi- 
cation structure. The major part of their study was sub- 
mitted to me in October, but some parts were not re- 
ceived by the Board until about January 15—after the 
parties had argued my recommendations before the whole 
Board on January 8 and 9. The 1,154 factory job titles 
have now been reduced to 291. 

Had the unions concurred in this new classification 
schedule, the problem before the War Labor Board would 
have been much simpler. But the unions. and the AFL in 
particular, took strong exception to the classification 
schedule submitted by the Southern California employers 
(I had a totally different schedule to consider at Boeing). 

The wage picture was equally confused. On'y at Boeing 
was there an established rate for any job (welders and 
beginners excepted). A variation of 15 cents an hour for 
identical work in the same plant was not uncommon. It 
must be remembered that the aircraft industry has been 
transformed in three years from a small industry of job 
shop operations into the nation’s largest industry with 
mass production methods increasingly applied. Formerly 
rates could be set for each individual worker without 
serious disadvantage, but this method is now unworkable. 
It might be argued that the industry should have planned 
in advance a wage structure suited to large-scale opera- 
tions, although no useful purpose can now be served by 
such argument. My concern necessarily was with an im- 
mediate problem and not with what might have been. In 
any case all parties were agreed that the present wage 
structure, in its very multiplicity of rates, was unsound 
and needed to be standardized and simplified. 

All the parties to the hearing, except the Boeing man- 
agement, entered some exceptions to my recommenda- 
tions, which exceptions were a measure of the differences 
in viewpoint between the industry and labor. The strong- 
est objection came from the AFL which objected on two 
counts: (1) I recommended approval, with modifications, 
of the job evaluation plan and classification structure of- 
fered by the Southern California companies rather than 
the alternative plan submitted by the AFL, and (2) my 
recommendations for wage adjustments, though somewhat 
higher than the rates proposed by the Southern California 
companies, were substantially lower than requested by 
the unions and by the Boeing Company. 

The WLB, by a seven to five vote, has rejected my 
recommendations on wages as too high. The rates ap- 
proved are, on the whole, lower than requested by any 
of the parties. 
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MERICAN industry has been accus- 

tomed to an abundance of metals. A 
little wasted was not serious. 

Today the situation is different. We 
need to turn out finished products not 
only faster but with /ess waste. 

Fortunately, much of the waste in man- 
ufacture can be avoided by applying 
the principles of good light. The “SEE- 
ABILITY” which good light provides 
makes for more accurate workmanship, 
permits greater care in check-ups and 
inspections, substantially increases the 








speed of production for our war effort. 

Good lighting comes not only from 
properly installed equipment—but also 
from proper maintenance. A new book— 
“SEE-ABILITY FOR INDOOR EYES,” 
published by Westinghouse describes 
many of the ways of getting more light 
from present equipment. For a copy, 
please write. Westinghouse, Lamp Divi- 
sion, Dept. F, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Your local power company will also be 
glad to help you with your lighting 
problems. 


The heart of good lighting is the lamp. To maintain your lighting equip- 
ment at peak efficiency, use Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. They stay bright 
from end to end, have a longer life, and cost less today than ever before. 


Westinghouse 


* MAZDA LAMPS * 


FOR GREATER 


"*SEE-ABILITY ?! 





























MOVIES 


OF TODAY’S BATTLES 








TOMORROW’S VICTORY 
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Boys brought up in the American way must 
be educated with maximum speed to conque: 
seasoned Axis armies. Letting them review 
and study actual engagements—learn the 
enemies’ methods, tricks, pitfalls, through 
seeing motion pictures of them in action—this 
plan of pre-battle education is saving lives, 
speeding victory. Yes, motion pictures may 
be the factor that will assure your boy’s re- 
turn to his rightful place in society. DEVRY 
is in there helping with cameras and projectors 
built to stand the shocks of war. If your need 
is direetly related to the War effort, this even 
finer, sturdier war-born equipment is avail- 
able now—otherwise when Peace 
returns. DEVRY CORPORA- 
TION, 1101 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago, IJlinois. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


For more than 30 years DEVRY 
has been perfecting men, policies 
and machines to meet the chal- 
lenge of today and tomorrow. 









WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
CHICAGO» 


Hollywood « New York 





_habor 
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NEW TROUBLES FOR THE WLB: 
WAGE INCONSISTENCY CHARGED 


New troubles are piling up for the War 
Labor Board. These troubles center around 
complaints that the Board is inconsistent 
in its wage policies, that it is permitting 
one Federal agency to increase wages of 
highly paid workers beyond the limits of the 
“little steel” formula, while sticking closely 
to that formula in its own wage decisions. 

Developments that have centered atten- 
tion on the Board’s new troubles are these: 

Refusal of the Board to grant gen- 
eral wage increases to West Coast air- 
craft workers that would bring the 
pay levels of these workers more near- 
ly in line with the levels that prevail! 
in shipbuilding and other war indus- 
tries on the West Coast. 

Reports that a Government wage 
board, whose decisions are subject to 
review of the War Labor Board, had 
granted wage increases for construc- 
tion workers considerably higher than 
those generally granted by WLB for 
factory workers. Carpenters, plumbers 
and bricklayers already are among the 
highest-paid workers. 

Indications that John L. Lewis 
will lay great stress on the activi- 
ties of the wage board when his de- 
mand for wage increases of $2 a day 
for coal miners reaches WLB. 

The agency that is stirring up these new 
troubles for WLB is the wage adjustment 
board of the building construction in- 
dustry. Its function is to stabilize wages of 
construction workers employed on Govern- 
ment war jobs at levels prevailing in labor 
contracts that were in effect on July 1, 
1942. The adjustment board was the out- 
growth of an agreement between the build- 
ing trades unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Government agencies 
handling war contracts. Under this agree- 
ment, wages on Government construction 
jobs were to be frozen at July 1 levels, ex- 
cept in cases where these levels were found, 
for certain reasons, to be inadequate. When 
such inadequacies were found, the board 
was empowered to approve wage revisions. 

Some of these wage revisions now are 
under fire. Mr. Lewis complains that this 
adjustment board is “breaking the ‘little 
steel’ formula.” He speaks of wage scales 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.75 an hour that 
have been. approved by the adjustment 
board and assails the board for not making 
public its decisions. He makes it clear that, 
when the miners’ case reaches the War 
Labor Board, he will hit hard at the poli- 
cies of this board, which he holds are in- 
consistent with those of the WLB. 
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What annoys Mr. Lewis is that the War 
Labor Board has the authority to upset 
decisions of the wage adjustment board, 
To date, it has not disapproved any of 
those decisions. The miners’ president can’t 
see why his men are not entitled to get $8 
a day, instead of the basic $6 for a seven. 
hour day that they are now getting. He 
contends that the miners deserve this raise 
if carpenters, bricklayers and other such 
workers can obtain Government approval 
of scales ranging up to $1.75 an hour, or 
$12.25 a day if they work a seven-hour day, 

Mr. Lewis is presupposing that his de. 
mands will be rejected by WLB so long as 








SHIPBUILDER KAISER 


The Truman Committee investigating 
the war effort heard shipbuilders, 
plane manufacturers and others tell 
how to thwart absenteeism. Ideas 
ranged from Mr. Kaiser’s suggestion 
of military service type bars to Mr. 
Ferguson’s belief that old-fashioned 
pride in a job sent ships down his 
ways in record-breaking time. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SHIPBUILDER FERGUSON 
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ODAY, our country is at war—engaged in a 
desperate struggle to determine whether the 
freedom we have created and cherished shall 


survive or perish. 


Beside the all-embracing immensity of that 
issue, the Diamond Anniversary which Metropol- 


itan celebrates this month is of small importance. 


Yet, on our 75th birthday, it is perhaps proper 
that this company, representing nearly thirty mil- 
lion policyholders, should here voice its faith in 
the future, and its determination to help make 


that future brighter than any period in the past. 


We have just reason for that faith. Ours is a 
business that has been built on faith—faith in the 
continued and growing greatness of our country, 
faith in the integrity of our people. 

In the 75 years since Metropolitan was 
founded, on March 24, 1868, we have seen Amer- 
ica face crisis after crisis—wars, panics, depres- 
sions, disasters of many kinds... and from each 
such crisis we have seen this country emerge 
stronger than ever. We confidently believe that 
America will do just that again—that the best 


years of our history lie before us. 


We have every reason, too, for our determi- 


nation to help make that future brighter. No busi- 


ness, perhaps, touches the lives and aspirations 
of millions of people more closely than ours. It 
is our plain duty to do our utmost to help those 
people fulfill their dreams—of an education for 
their children, of security for their families, of 


financial independence in their own old age. 


In the past, we have tried to perform that duty 
through the wise investment of more than six 
billion dollars which we hold for the benefit of our 
policyholders. We have tried to do it through 
conscientious, economical management, so that 
insurance costs would be held to a minimum. We 
have tried to do it through the prompt payment of 
all benefits—which, in the 75 years of our exist- 
ence, have totalled over nine and a half billion 
dollars. And through our organized health activi- 
ties, established in 1909, we have tried to make 
every possible contribution to healthier, longer 
lives for our policyholders—lives which, taken 
from birth, now average over twenty years longer 
than they did in 1868. 


In doing these things, we have also tried to 
be a good citizen. For we are part of America. 
Her future is ours. And in this critical hour of 
her history, we say again—our faith in her future 


has never been stronger. 


th ANNIVERSA 


1868 


See eo 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Fat 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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ON TODAY’S WARSHIPS]. 


Plastic Hardware 


Today, it means fast production of necessary 
parts for scores of war vessels—release of 
needed copper alloys for other purposes—elim- 
ination of part of the sailor’s traditional brass- 
polishing job in favor of fighting duties... 

Tomorrow, it will mean lustrous hardware for 
homes and offices. Hardware that will please 
its manufacturer, for it is mass-molded with- 
out need of tedious machining steps; without 
need of polishing or lacquering. It’s ready to 
sell within minutes after it leaves the mold! 
This hardware will please its users, too, for its 
color is an integral part of the material and 
will not wear off; its smooth finish never cor- 
rodes or requires polishing . 


BAKELITE 

te wee ectati ent ite PEBN, srttcn vines rennet 
PLASTICS 

HEADQUARTERS 


It is typical of scores of developments 
you will know about if you keep in 
touch with Bakelite Plastics Headquar- 
ters, for the help that the Bakelite 
Development Laboratories and Engi- 
neering Staff can give you in solving 
war problems, and for the fund of plastics 
knowledge you may draw upon toward 


the days of peace. Write for copy of booklet 34 
“A Simplified Guide to Bakelite Plastics.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 





the “little steel” formula prevails. Under 
this formula. WLB insists, except in rare 
instances, that wages be stabilized at a 
point not more than 15 per cent above 
rates prevailing on Jan. 1, 1941. 

A look at part of the record of the ad- 
justment board gives an insight into some 
of its decisions. These are decisions that 
generally have not been made public. They 
show 

Bricklayers and stonemasons at the 
Edgewood, Md., Arsenal were granted in 
creases of 16°. per cent—from $1.50 to 
$1.75 an hour. This increase was to elimi- 
nate inequalities. A similar increase wag 
granted workers on another job. Brick- 
layers and plasterers on a Savannah, Ga, 
job were raised from $1.25 to $1.37% an 
hour, a 10 per cent increase. Common 
laborers in Broward County, Fla., and Sa- 
vannah received 25 per cent increases— 
from #0 cents to 50 cents an hour. 

Complaints against the adjustment 
board are not confined to those voiced by 
Mr. Lewis. Contractors who employ the 
building workers are complaining. Within 
the WLB itself, concern is being expressed 
over the wage board’s policies. Employer 
members of a special WLB committee are | 
attempting to force changes in the wage | 
board’s procedure and make-up that would 
give contractors a voice in the board’s de- 
cisions. This is the committee on author- 
ized agencies, headed by Prof. William G. 
Rice, Jr. 

At present, the wage board consists only 
of representatives of the Government and 
the building trades unions. Its chairman 
is Daniel W. Tracy, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. Contractors are not represented on 
the board, and complain that they are not 
consulted when wage adjustments are un- 
der consideration. Accordingly, these con- 
tractors and the employer members of the 
committee on authorized agencies are ask- 
ing that a new board be created to take 
over functions now performed by the wage 
adjustment board, the War Labor Board 
and the construction stabilization board 
of review of the War Production Board. 

Object of the employer group is te put 
an end to what it terms the “star cham- 
ber” methods of the wage board. The 
employers favor a board on which con- 
tractors, as well as Government and labor, 
would be represented. This board would 
be given authority over wage questions 
arising in connection with Army, Navy, 
Government and private construction 
work, subject only to review by WLB or 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

In the minds of contractors and some 
employer representatives within the WLB 
is a fear that wage policies now being es- 
tablished by the adjustment board will ex- 
tend to private construction after the Gov- 
ernment’s huge building program comes to 
an end. If high wage rates now being paid 
for work on Government jobs continue in 
effect after those jobs are completed, the 
cost of private construction and _repait 
work might go up. 
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Hitler came the closest. . . 1). usine the air 


Recurring attempts to conquer the world bloody the pages 
of history. Let us tabloid the tale: When the ancient flat 
world bordered the middle ocean, the Mediterranean, con- 
spicuous contenders were the Carthaginians and Romans. 
With the discovery that the earth is round, at- 


tempts at world-conquest grew in intensity on a 
widening scale: Philip Il, Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
William of Hohenzollern! Until World War I, 
battles were confined to the earth’s surface. Then 


came the dress rehearsal, in Spain, for World War 


II, with aviation the dominant factor. “It was the hand- 
writing, not on the wall of Belshazzar’s Palace, but upon 
the universal sky for all mankind to read.” This, the 
first global-war, is the birth pain of the human race en- 
tering its greatest era, the Air Age. To hasten 
victory, our entire aviation industry continues to 
perform miracles of war-plane production. But the 
ocean-of-air will remain after this war, and we 
must remain dominant in it. To that end too Vultee 


labors, because the Air Age has just begun. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC., VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 


Member, Air raft War Production Council, Inc 








VITAMINS FOR VICTORY 


Even vitamins will help helps to prevent night blind- 


to win the war and Uncle Sam ness. 


is making certain that his men’ from the fields of the West, 
are getting plenty of vitamin-rich Union Pacific transports immense 
fresh vegetables and fruits. quantities of fresh vegetables and 
Carrots, for example, are of par- ‘fuits to military supply depots 
ticular importance to the air and civilian markets. 

force. In addition to health- It’s a patriotic duty for a// Ameri- 
building Vitamin A they also cans to keep fit. Eat vitamins for 


provide Carotene which a victory! 
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Rapid growth in the demands for man _ | 
power by the armed forces, war factories | 
and agriculture is draining the nation’s 
supply. Doubt has been expressed regard- 
ing the ability of industry to maintain or- 
der schedules, under present and proposed 
man-power requirements, without a na- 
tional service law for drafting labor. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
large employers of labor this question: 

Will your company find it possible 
to maintain its order schedules, in 

view of the present and proposed 

man-power requirements, without a 

national service law for drafting of 

labor? 

Answers are presented herewith. More 
will be printed next week. 








EE 


|. M. Laddon 


San Diego, Calif.; Executive Vice Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr., Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Our answer hinges on whether within 
the next year we can improve methods to 
the point where reduction in the required 
man-hours will permit our meeting the 
ever-expanding schedules without added 
personnel. Our productive personnel is no 
greater now than a year ago, whereas de- 
liveries have more than doubled. This is 
in spite of our having replaced so many 
thousand men with women. If we find im- 
provement in efficiency does not counter- 
balance the adverse factors, it may be 
necessary to draft labor. 


C. C. Dunn 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Personnel 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
answers: 

Unless provisions are made to draft 
labor to replace men inducted into mili- 
tary service, we believe it will be impos- 
sible for our company to maintain produc- 
tion schedules of war materials. 


H. R. Harris 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Director of Plant Person- 
nel, The Atlantic Refining Co., 


answers: 


A national law to draft labor does not 
appear to me to be necessary in maintain- 
ing operations and delivery schedules at 
our plants. Despite the headaches and diffi- 
culties involved, I believe labor free of 
compulsion is far more effective. 

Industry’s problem, it seems to me, is 
one of internal adjustment. Both expansion 
and contraction are necessary, to accom- 
plish which takes training, time, tolerance. 
good management, and faith. Its problem 
is essentially different from that faced by 
the armed forces, where huge new organi- 


Director, 


(by telegraph) 
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gs Saboteur at Work in 





Your Shipping Room ? 


@ Right now there may be a saboteur 
working in your shipping room. A 
saboteur that causes vital war products 
to be delivered in damaged or useless 
condition . . . that causes the needless 
waste of war production man-hours 
as well as war-winning materials. 

You can banish that saboreur from 
your shipping room! Here's how: 
standardize on KIMPAK* for packing 
protection. KIMPAK is a remarkable 
protective material that guards large 
and smiall war prod- 


scratches, press markings, “burning” 
If moisture is one of your shipping 
hazards, there’s one type of KIMPAK 
that’s made moisture-resistant to pro- 
tect your product against water and 
dampness. Or if liquid-leakage from 
containers is your special shipping 
problem, there's another type of 
KIMPAK that absorbs up to 16 times 

its own weight in liquids! 
Regardless of the size, shape or 
material of your product, there’s a 
size and thickness of 





ucts against breakage, 
chipping, chafing... 
that protects highly 
polished surfaces from 





PACK WITH 


Kim 


pak 


CREPE WADDING 


KIMPAK to protect it 
—and economically. 
Write or wire for in- 
formation. 















*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 




















Established 1872 USN-348 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 





























Imagine a vast, complicated aircraft plant stretching all the 
way from Washington thirteen miles beyond Baltimore— 
fifty-two miles of busy production! Then imagine hundreds, 
often thousands, of orders, plans, designs, requisitions and 
telegrams being rushed from one end to the other every day 
—with stopovers all along the way—how best could this be 
done? 

The answer is with Lamson Pneumatic Tubes—and it’s 
being done today! For Lamson Corporation has thus far in- 
stalled in our aircraft industry alone some 274,560 feet of these 
Messengers With Wings—52 miles of efficient messenger service. 
Yet the aircraft industry is not the only overburdened producer 
that’s found Lamson Tubes the answer to fast, safe delivery... 
shipyards, mills, warehouses—even battleships use them to 
salvage vital time and manpower from the needs of message- 
carrying. Special Lamson Tubes even carry test steel samples, 
small tools, sample parts! No matter what you make, there's a 
place for Lamson Pneumatic Tubes in your business! Write for 
new War bulletin. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


Dept. U.S. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 



























































































zations had to be created. Since here } 
age and physical factors are paramouyy 
the Selective Service Law is necessary 
provide for order. 


A. Carlson 


Trumann, Ark.; Works Manager, Poing 
Lumber and Manufacturing Co., 
answers: 

We anticipate that we will be able; 
care for our present order schedules a 
a considerable increase in these scheduk 
with the personnel in the immediate 
cinity of our plant, and without a nations} 
service law for drafting labor. This is 4 
spite the losses which we are experienciy; 
to the armed forces, and to Northen 
Eastern and Western plants which » 
paying a much higher wage than is bei 
paid at this plant. We expect to accomplis 
this by a further utilization of women, ay 
slightly handicapped to handicapped ma 










































C. C. Belden 


New York City; Industrial Relations Depor. 
ment, American Can Co., 
answers: 

In view of the present and _ propose 
man-power requirements, we will find it 
extremely difficult to fill our orders in oy 
coming busy season. We are not sure that 
a national service law for the drafting o 
labor would alter the situation a great deal 


John P. Gaty 


Wichita, Kans.; Vice President and Generd 
Manager, Beech Aircraft Corp., 


answers: (by telegraph 

We are certain that we can maintain 
our present scheduled output without a 
national service law for drafting of labor 
It is our opinion that such a law would 
introduce major problems and _ that it 
would put a strait jacket on industry that 
would prevent it from using its own inge 
nuity and knowledge of local conditions to 
solve its own problems. Industry can per- 
form its functions and duties best with the 
least restrictive laws and regulations. 














ESSEX HOUSE 
On-Llte; 
Get the most out of 


your New York visit 
—at ESSEX HOUSE 














ESS 
HO x 


* Oversize Rooms 

* Delightful Service 

* Extreme Convenience 
* Quiet Park Location 
* Moderate Rates 





Single Rooms from $6 


Oscar Wintrab 
Managing Director 


L PARK SOUTH, N. ’ 
1 block from subway stations 
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VERHEAD you hear the steady, re- 


assuring drone of mighty engines. 


You look — and drawing its sure beeline 
across the sky is a giant bomber with four 
engines and twin rudders, evidence of 
America’s growing air might. 


You won’t see that sight as often as our 
fighting men do, or our enemies. Most 
of the B-24’s being built in this country 
promptly move overseas where they can 
do the work that gives them their name, 
the “Liberator.” 


But watching their record on the fighting 
fronts, we’re mighty proud to have had 
a part in putting this big ship in the air, 
for the “Liberator” is powered by Buick- 


built engines. 


Buick skill, Buick precision, Buick crafts- 
manship built the Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines that pull those wings through the 
sky — and are building plenty more every 
month. 


But that isn’t the important thing. What 
counts is — those engines are there — those 
planes are there — and have been for 
months. 


And we'll leave it to you to judge, from 
what you read about the B-24 “Liberator,” 
if they aren’t doing the kind of job you’ve 
come to expect of Buick. 


BETTER BUY BONDS 


Let your dollars 
lend a hand 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Spentore 


Me 


cnlenl ment 


Take on a Webster and 
smoking takes on a new 


meaning. It’s an escape— 






a getaway from harassed 






nerves and an adventure 






in contentment as you 
lose yourself in the cap- 






tivating flavor, fragrance 





and mellow-mildness of 
today’s most sensational 






quality cigar. 






Webster's rise to fame 
has been phenomenal. In 
the last 5 years, the rate 
of gain, for example, was 

252.4% GREATER 
than that of the cigar in- 
dustry’s comparative 
brands as a whole (based 
on U. S. Rev. figures). 




















© Four distinctive modern 
shapes — |2c to |8c. The 
slender, "'streamlined" 
GOLDEN WEDDING is shown 


here. 









® Three outstanding fea- 
tures — 100% choice time- 
seasoned long Havana filler; 
select light-claro wrapper; 
superb craftsmanship. 


Webster 


First in the Social Register 




































‘| Special 





Report 


CIVILIAN ROLE IN WAR PROGRA 
NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE WPB 


The War Production Board is making 
another attempt to keep general manage- 
ment of the war program in civilian hands. 
The new hope in the organization is 
Charles E. Wilson, who was brought to 
Washington from General Electric Co. 
to handle production matters. Now, as 
Executive Vice Chairman to Chairman 
Donald Nelson, Mr. Wilson inherits all of 
WPB’s headaches, organizational and per- 
sonality problems. 

In many respects, however, Mr. Wilson’s 
position promises to be less stormy than 
that of any of his predecessors. For one 
thing, WPB can ill afford another major 
shake-up. For another thing, the produc- 
tion program at last is about as definite 
as any program con- 
tinues. Factories the 
most part, and orders have been placed 
for the tanks, ships, guns and planes that 
the Army and Navy will need this year. 
From now on, the bulk of the production 
problem is a field matter, and few WPB 
insiders doubt industry’s ability to meet 


war 
for 


can be while 


are converted, 


schedules. 

Finally, WPB’s relations with the armed 
services appear to have been smoothed. 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, who, as 
chief of the Army’s Services of Supply, is 
the top industrial operator in the coun- 
try, says that his relations with WPB now 
are “quite satisfactory.” The General, in 
fact, has called a truce in the “Battle of 
Washington,” so far as his command is 
concerned. 

On the production front, WPB’s prin- 
cipal problems are these: 

Dividing materials. So well has U.S. 
industry converted its plant and so suc- 
cessful has been the construction program, 
that this country now has more capacity 
than it has materials to process. WPB’s 
major job, therefore, is to see that the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Lend- 
Lease and other agencies get the steel, cop- 
per and aluminum they need—but no 
more. This problem is being attacked 
through the Controlled Materials Plan, 
which Mr. Wilson inherited from Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt when Mr. Eberstadt’s 
resignation from WPB was forced by Mr. 
Nelson. 

CMP still is beset with red tape and a 
mountainous bookkeeping task, but these 
difficulties are mostly operating ones. The 
principle of the program has been accepted 
and all the agencies that place claims are 
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(This article represents the result of , 
extensive research on a topic of oy 
standing importance in National Affair; 






















determined to make it work. Thus, & 
Wilson is accepted without complaint , 
the umpire to settle rival claims. 

But there is no assurance that Mr. Wi 
son’s authority as umpire won’t be chg 
lenged. The recent scramble for valya 
compressors, heat exchangers and othe 
components, by the Rubber Administraty 
for synthetic rubber, by the Army fy 
aviation gasoline plants and by the Nay 








—Harris & Ewing 
J. A. KRUG 
From TVA to WPB 


for escort vessels, finally went to th 
White House. 

Production schedules. Mr. Wilson hope: 
to avoid a recurrence of the dispute ove 
components by using more authority ove 
production schedules. As a matter of fac! 
CMP’s success depends upon seeing tha! 
too many steel shapes don’t pile up in idk 
while plants wait for ste 
tubes, or that tank production doest! 
run too far ahead of the output of th 
guns and radios that go into them. 

This matter of schedules proved to & 
the first bone of contention between M 
Wilson and the services. The WPB exect 
tive insisted on power to change schedule 
when he thought necessary, and, on pape! 
he has this power. But, in fact, WP 
scarcely is equipped to exercise this at 
thority on any large scale. 

The Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 


inventory 
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Trade Routes in the 


The airlines are doing two jobs today: 











For example, United Mainliners are 


operating regular scheduled flights over the Main Line Airway for passengers, 


mail and express; other United planes are operating military routes to foreign 
lands. Both of these vital war duties are helping them to prepare for new 


responsibilities... in the coming Age of Flight. 


Many of the earth’s resources lie 
isolated . . . untouched .. . awaiting an 
economical way to reach them. 

In the Age of Flight, the airplane will 
unlock these resources. For the airplane 
is a pioneer. It can chart the courses of 
trade routes to different lands. Railroads 
or highways may then be built . . . towns 
born to flourish . . . and the dev lopment 
of a new trade route completed. 


Recently, a remote outpost on this 
continent was threatened. Great trans- 
port planes went into action. Guns, mu- 
nitions, soldiers, workmen, machinery 
were flown across miles of wastelands. 
A powerful air link was established. 

Meanwhile, a highway was started. 
Plans for a railroad were drawn up. 
Some day, buses, trucks, trains and 


planes will all share with the already 





fay Be 


established steamship lines a profitable 
trade to that land of opportunity. 


When the war is won, this same expe 


rience will be duplicated in other places 
throughout the world. United Mainlin- 
ers of the future will take to the skies 
on errands of peace—trail blazers of new 
and profitable trade routes—heralds of 


the Age of Flight. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 


UNITED 


AIR cn LINES 


THE LS LINE AIRWAY 




















FOOT-LOCKERS MUST BE RUGGED! 


That’s why Douglas Fir Plywood 
is being used to build 5,000,000 
of them for our armed forces! 


® Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood has proven 
ideal for scores of wartime jobs because it 
combines advantages no other material 
offers. Many of these jobs are illustrated 
by actual photographs in our new War Use 
Folder. Write for your free copy today. 
Learn why —after Victory—Douglas Fir 
Plywood will serve you better and in more 
ways than ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma Bidg., Tacoma, Wash. 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 





“This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom!”’ 


‘It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.” 


“gH! THATS "| 






Yes, Country Doctor 1S DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bit of bite or burn. Years of | 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos produced superbly 
fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


od 











If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
&Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








Among the companies 
making these chests is 
Seattie Luggage Corp 








FIVE NEW ANSWER 


TO YOUR 


Building Problems 





HATEVER construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these five new multiple-func- 
tion products, developed by Celotex for 
wartime building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface .. . CELO-ROOF com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and roofing. 


WHITE ROCK WALL UNITS, composed 
of laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire 
resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL —GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 











mission place their own contracts, 
range their own delivery dates and p, 
for the material when they get it. The 
agencies have their own buyers, thej 
own inspectors in plants. General Some 
vell’s Services of Supply, for example, ¢ 
pect to have more than 1,000,000 men be 
fore the year ends and a good many y 
be concerned with production. SOS doe 
all Army buying, except for the Air Foree 
and specifies what kind of tank or gun @ 
shell is wanted, how many and when. 
WPB, on the other hand, has only 22,999 
employes and Mr. Wilson says he needy 
no more. When schedules have to be 
examined, WPB must rely largely on th 
actual buying agencies for informatig 
Indications are, therefore, that Mr. Wilsg 
and his staff can be little more than trouh 
shooters, so far as war output is concerned 



























































The fact that the Army now issues if 





own production figures emphasizes its iy 
portance in this field. Hitherto, the 
figures had been issued by Mr. Nelson, by 
the data always came from the buyis 
agencies in the first place. 

Civilian supplies. One question rising ¢ 
the horizon—and one to which WPB seer 
to have paid little attention—is that 
keeping civilians warm and clothed af 
fed this year. This well may prove to bg 
Mr. Wilson’s major task in the year ahead 

Laundries, for example, cannot be » 
curtailed in war centers that women wil 
not be able to take jobs because they 
must stay home to do the washing. City 
transportation systems must be kept 
operating now that private driving is cut 
down. Repair parts will be needed in 
greater amount for refrigerators, furnaces, 
plumbing systems and vacuum cleaners 
now that new ones cannot be _ bought 
Breakdowns in any one of a number of 
civilian supplies and services would threat- 
en the war effort itself. 












































Growing labor shortages accentuate the 
problem of keeping alive essential civiliar 
activities. Some plants must continue to 
supply civilians with electric lights, hand 
tools, furniture, fuel, clothing and other 
essentials. At some level, most civilian 
activity becomes essential, and it is a 
WPB task to find that level. 

The Office of Civilian Supply, however 
is simply a branch of the War Productio 
Board, and, to date, has functioned large- 
ly as a consumers’ advisory department. } 
This office did present a “bedrock report 
on the problem of civilian supplies, but 
little definite planning has been done. 

President Roosevelt’s private advisers 
are exploring this subject. A_ separate 
agency to speak for civilians as SOS speaks 
for the Army may result. Chances are that 
WPB will fight to place any such agency 
under its own wing, and this brings up 
personnel problems that Mr. Wilson faces 

New Deal influence. The trend inside 
the War Production Board now appears 
to favor a New Deal group, represented 
by such men as Vice Chairman William 
Batt, whom the New Dealers like, al 
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F you step onto the loading platform at Crane Co. any 

hour of the day—any hour of the night either—you will 
see valves in crates and valves on skids on their way to break 
bottlenecks. 


You have heard the often repeated statement that the 
scarcity of valves is holding up today’s war production. It is 
true that valves are so vital to a nation at war that no battle- 
ship, destroyer or aircraft carrier could move without them. 
It’s true that our expanding merchant marine needs valves 
in ever-increasing quantities. It’s true that oil could not 
flow or gasoline could not be produced without valves. It is 
also true that valves play an important part in the produc- 
tion of steel and copper and aluminum and magnesium— in 
fact, in every raw product of war. No wonder valves are so 
much in the news—no wonder the need for valves and more 


It doesn’t look like a rubber tree, but this unit and many more 
like it are America’s solution to the rubber shortage. These catalytic 
cracking units are an impressive tribute to flow control. For, whether 
the end product be butadiene or high octane gasoline, every step of 
the way it is under the control of valves. Furnishing valves for these 
units and for the pipe line and oil fields back of them is only one job 
of flow control that is keeping the 15,000 workers of the Crane plant 
busy on a 24-hour per day—7-day-a-week schedule. 


RANE 





C BOTTLENECKS 


THROUGH CRANE VALVES 


VALVES 
AND THEIR 
RELATION T0 





valves is a basic demand for every activity in fighting a 
modern war. 

Producing valves to control flow, whether it’s for the Army 
or the Navy or for industry, is all part of Crane’s job. That 
Crane, the largest maker of valves, has been able to double 
and redouble production as the Navy, Army and industry 
call for more and more piping, is a tribute to the complete 
control that integrates this company. 


For Crane control extends from the selection and testing of 
raw materials—through the Engineering Department, alive 
to new demands and new uses—through every step of manu- 
facturing—and finally to the complete distribution system, 
which includes 130 branches and over 500 wholesalers serving 
every corner of this country and covering foreign lands as well. 

Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 






FLOW Cowrror 














IMAGINE a room so still that all you can hear is the beating of your own heart. A 
room as quiet as the depths of the sea — as silent as the stratosphere. It is double- 
walled and spring-suspended. Inside, you have a feeling of absolute deadness. 

The soundless room we're talking about is in the Dictaphone Research Laboratory 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

What a place to put history’s prize renegade! Here he could meditate upon his 
crimes. With no sounds but those made by his own misbegotten self, each slightest 
move would be accusation, each whisper a shout of the vengeance to come. 

Frankly, we don’t think a man with much on his conscience could stay sane for 
long in the Soundless Room. 


We may never have a chance to try it out on Der Fuehrer, but here at Dictaphone 
we're using the Soundless Room every day for his undoing. In this pool of profound 
quiet, some of the world’s leading sound engineers are working to perfect new 
acoustical devices, some for war use, others for peace-time development. 


All the experience these sound scientists have gained through years of research 
on dictating equipment is now at Uncle Sam’s disposal, to evolve better ways of 
recording and reproducing the human voice to meet the exacting requirements of 
the Army, Navy and vital war services. 

When peace comes, this same skill and experience will make these new conveni- 
ences and services available to all business. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICTAPHONE tr the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied, 





though he is not strictly a member, Plan 
ning Committee Chairman Robert Nathap 
and Vice Chairman J. A. Krug. 

Mr. Krug becomes Mr. Wilson’s chie! 
assistant under the latest reorganization 
As Vice Chairman in charge of materia) 
distribution, he takes the place vacated 
by Mr. Eberstadt. He also takes Vy; 
Eberstadt’s position as head of the power. 
ful Requirements Committee. which has 
the final voice in dividing raw material 
In addition, he keeps control over the 
War Utilities Division, which supervises 
power systems, gas systems, water systems 
and communications. 

This new Vice Chairman, who came into 
WPB from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
is frankly a “public ownership” man in the 
electric power picture and reputedly has 
the support of the President. Mr. Krug js 
recognized as an able and fair administra. 
tor, but some businessmen in WPB stil 
look askance at his New Deal viewpoint 

However, not all of Mr. Wilson’s top 
aides are New Dealers. Donald D. Davis. 
Vice Chairman for operations, was brought 
in by Mr. Eberstadt from General Mills, 
and Vice Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner 
knew Mr. Wilson in General Electric and 
came to WPB from the presidency of 
Schick. Ine. 

This combination of industrialists and 
New Dealers always has characterized the 
war production organization, from Edward 
Stettinius through William Knudsen to 
Donald Nelson. It has been responsible for 
much of the inside fighting in the War 
Production Board. Industrialists have been 
charged with favoring their own com 
panies and “big business”; New Dealers 
with using the war effort to cloak at- 
tempts at social reforms. 


This struggle promises to increase as 
the civilian supply problem becomes more 
acute. Private power companies that oper- 
ate steam plants, for example, fear their 
operations will be curtailed under the 
excuse of saving fuel, transportation and 
man power. When industries must be con- 
centrated or closed, industrialists might 
be accused of selfishness, and New Dealers 
of trying to foist unnecessary regulations 
on the public and on industry. 

Thus, Mr. Wilson’s task of harnessing 
both influences into a  smooth-working 
team is a formidable one. However, his 
chances for success are considered bette: 
than the earlier attempt of Mr. Nelson to 
harness together Mr. Wilson and Mr 
Eberstadt. Industry divisions now are re- 
ported to be functioning more smoothly 
inside WPB, and in the present setup they 
all come under the office of the Executive 
Vice Chairman. When Chairman Nelson 
created this office he eliminated much of 
the pulling and hauling that were inev- 
table in an organization that had more 
than one operating boss. But, in any event. 
the war program is likely to be decided 
finally by the armed services, whose re- 
quirements must be paramount in the 
months ahead. 
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Im treating a Soldier to a dinner 





“I planted my Victory Garden today and had fun 
doing it. Before long this is the way I'll look, picking 
my tomatoes, beans, lettuce and beets, right out of 
my own back yard. But what I’m really doing is send- 
ing some soldier-boy a dinner at one of the fighting 
fronts . . . because what J raise in my garden takes 
the place of what I'd have to buy.” 

She’s doing her part and you can, too. If you have 
even a small space, and will plant one or two or three 
vegetables, steel for tin cans can be saved and thou- 
sands of tons of foods will be available for our troops. 


- 


ve ve ve Since 1831 Baldwin has built locomo- 
tives, but for a great many years it has designed and 
manufactured many more things for industry... 
diesel engines, testing instruments for all industry, 


Ow Leys wil win the bates bul you rmusT wit the war 


machines used in the manufacture of airplanes, ships, 
tires and plastics. In this war as in the First World 
War, Baldwin is making equipment for the armed 
forces... Army tanks, gun-mounts, ship propellers 
and other ordnance materiel. 


BALDWIN 






The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


| 
: 
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SOMEWHERE WEST OF SUEZ 


OARING in from the desert night, a procession 

of transport planes sits down at a secret base some- 
where west of Suez. 

Out of them steps the greatest gathering of military 
leaders in history — Commanders in Chief, Chiefs of 
Staff, Aides and Ministers. 

The base commander greets them, and the United 
Nations go into a council of war—almost in the 
enemy’s camp! 


Today, Air Transport makes the entire globe a con- 
ference table for the highest ranking officials of the 
United Nations. 

Over a world-wide system of air routes, they fly to 
Moscow or Melbourne, London or Washington, Chung- 
king or Casablanca—in a matter of hours and days. 

They meet face to face in the same businesslike 
manner as a group of executives who fly to Chicago 


to confer on speeding up production in a dozen 
plants from coast to coast. 

They thrash out critical problems and come to pert- 
sonal, clear-cut decisions, right on the spot. No confu- 
sion, no slow down in the process of winning the war. 


Today, the Airlines are working hand in hand with 
the U.S. Army Air Transport Command in the globe- 
circling job of military supply by air—in addition 
to maintaining regular scheduled service between in- 
dustrial centers for passengers, mail and Air Express 
on the war production front at home. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed deliver) 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
IF YOU CAN'T FIGHT, YOUR DOLLARS CAN. BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Ammerncan Business 


Title Reg. U.S Pat. Of 





Here's what Government talks about for just after the war..... 
1. A quick check to arms output; a quick liquidation of arms contracts. 
2. A dismissal wage for workers losing jobs, for soldiers demobilized. 
3. A tax law change now to permit building of "conversion reserves." 
4. A series of grants or low-interest loans to industries converting back 
to peacetime production within a fixed period. Quick conversion will be seught. 
5. Big Government orders for public works, for housing, for highway work to 
cushion the shock of transition from war to peace. Orders would be placed in war. 
{ 6. A plan of financing for revival of small businessmen now war casualties. 
; These controls are expected to continue for a period after the war..... 
Rationing: To divide up available consumer goods while industry is engaged 
in converting to a peace basis; to prevent runaway demand forcing prices up. 
Price control: To be maintained, if possible, so long as demand is much 
greater than supply of things postwar consumers will want. 
Allocation: To be continued for industry, again if possible, so that the 
materials available may be apportioned equitably during the adjustment period. 
Labor laws: To be enforced strictly to prevent upset to labor standards. 
Those are the things the President is backing. They're recommended for Con- 
gresS approval as part of Resources Planning Board programs. Congress may go 
along with some of the ideas. It will scuttle others. 



































Henry Wallace, as Vice President, forecasts these things: 
First, a sharp period of adjustment while conversion to peace occurs. 
Second, a vigorous prosperity, even a runaway boom, that would continue for 
from one to five years, depending on how well it was controlled. 
Third, a depression to follow that may tax the nation's ingenuity to solve. 
Mr. Wallace sees the following money Supplies ready to go to work..... 
Businessmen with at least $10,000,000,000 on hand to buy new equipment, to 
rebuild inventories, to use in converting back to peacetime operation. 
Consumer credit agencies with another $10,000,000,000 to loan on autos, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, other consumer durables. Borrowers now are paying 
off fast loans on a very large scale; are to be in position to borrow again. 
Individual savers with at least $10,000,000,000 more saved up and ready for 
spending on new homes, new cars, new clothes, new furniture, new tires, etc. 
That's $30,000,000,000 of above-ordinary purchasing power to throw into the 
markets at a time when industiy won't be converted back to peace; when ability to 
supply demand may be limited. It is the force that worries the planners. 


In terms of business trends, in terms of what is to happen after war ends, | 











To show you the situation that now prevails in industry..... 

Industry's production in 1943 will average about 210 per cent of the 1935-39 
level; will reach a monthly rate of about 225 per cent by the year end. 

And: Of this production, two-thirds will be of war goods, only one-third of 
goods for civilian use. Civilian output will be down around the 1932 level; will 
be little if any above the minimum to sustain a working economy. Result is that 
war industry will boom; that industry not converted to war will be hard hit. 

Furthermore: National income payments, at a time when civilian goods are 
declining, will reach the immense total of $140,000,000,000. That compares with 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 





$71,000,000,000 in 1939. Factory pay rolls will reach about $30,000,000,000, 
as contrasted with $9,400,000,000 in 1939. Those are the inflation forces. 
All of this means that U.S. industry is operating on an extremely high 
level, on a level about twice that of prewar. So: The basis is laid for a very 
severe postwar decline from this high level unless props can be provided. 





Here is something else the planners give you to think about..... 
Government is investing immense amounts in a big network of U.S.-owned fac- 
tories. It owns rubber, steel, aluminum, aircraft, shipbuilding and many other 
types of plants, together with the machinery and equipment that go with them. 

And: The planners now propose the following, with White House backing: 

1. Some of these plants should be maintained in postwar operation. 

2. Plants producing basic metals and materials should be distributed among 
many operators after the war to encourage "healthy business competition.” 

5. In aircraft, aluminum, shipbuilding, magnesium, among other industries, 
Government should create "new forms of private and governmental partnership," 
should work out a basis for a postwar Government voice in management. 

4. Government should help keep in operation plants built in new industrial 
areas and in areas where war industry is strategically important. 

There's to be a very live postwar issue revolving around these billions of 
dollars of Government-owned plants. Muscle Shoals was the big issue after the 
last war and it turned eventually into TVA. This time there will be many Muscle 
Shoals, many types of loc*tions of war plants that can be converted to peace use. 

Remember too: At one time in the New Deal, production for use was a very live 
issue. Government-owned plents might be a standing temptation. 























To turn to the social security recommendations..... White House again is 
proposing that Congress approve the following: 

Disability insurance: This plan would insure workers against time lost due 
to sickness or accident. Cost, about 1 per cent of pay rolls. No action soon. 

Nationalized unemployment insurance: Ides is to consolidate present State 
systems into a single federal system, with larger, uniform benefits. No action. 

Broader old-ace insurance coverage: Desire is to bring in farmers, domestic 
workers, etc. Congress is not now interested. 

Hospitalization: Plan for federal aid to States for hospital construction 
and operation. Sme outlook: Congress is not now interested. 

Federal aid for schooling: Desire is to assure schools and provide a plan of 
financing for individuals that would permit every youth to have an education ex- 
tending through college, if mentally qualified. Congress not now interested. 

So: Roosevelt's broad program of postwar reform and social security and 
economic planning is chiefly interesting for future reference. Its importance 
really will come at the time of the next depression, not now. 








In other fields of planning and action..... 

Taxes: President would veto Ruml plan if enacted. Tax pl-ns are taneled. 

Coal strike: It is at least a 50-50 prospect that miners will leave the soft 
coal mines on April 1; that John L. Lewis will insist on increases that Economic 
Stabilizer Byrnes will not approve. Byrnes now is fixing wage policy. 

Price control: Big present idea is to try to apply the "rule of reason" to 
price-law enforcement; to try to avoid the impression of a crackdown on retail- 
ers. And: There seems to be some weakening in opposition to farm price increases. 

Rationing: Public is taking rather easily to point system of rationing; is 
really surprising officials with its acceptance of ration plans. Every nation 
has found that rationing, in a period of scarcity, becomes popular. 

Salary limitation: Prospect is at least 50-50 that Senate will go along on 
salary-limit change or removal; that Disney plan to permit raises in salaries up 
to $25,000 net after taxes, to freeze higher salaries at their pre-Pearl Harbor 
level, will become law, barring a White House veto. Veto prospect not clear. 
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A working knowledge of Mimeograph 
duplication has always been a valuable 
asset. It has made jobs easier to get, and 
promotions come faster. 


And now—in wartime—knowing the 
Mimeograph duplicator is more important 
than ever, because Mimeograph duplication 
is essential to the communications systems 
of the armed forces and war industry. 


Demand for trained Mimeograph oper- 
ators is greater than ever. That is why we 
suggest you consider learning to use this 
versatile duplicating equipment. 


If you are a high school student, take the 
course in Mimeograph duplication offered 
by the commercial department of your 
school. (More than 11,000 high schools 
have the equipment to offer such courses.) 
If you are out of school, try the business 
schools of your community for part-time 
or evening classes. 


You'll be surprised how often you'll have 
a chance to use your knowledge—when 
you “know Mimeograph.” A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 














Knowing MIMEOGRAPH 


—a good “plus” 





No matter who 
does it — office boy 
or vice president— 
copy produced on 
the Mimeograph 
duplicator comes 
out crisp, clear-cut, 
black-and-white, 
easy to read. 


in wartime 


High schools have 
long offered courses 
in Mimeograph du- 
plication. 





Even the boss’s 
secretary can get 
out a rush job if 
she has to—and 
isn’t it a good 
thing she knows 


how? 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. L_\ 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, A. 8 1CK COMPANY 
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FOR ALL FLYERS 
LATER 








At the present time Georgia Air 
Service, Inc., is concentrating its 
efforts on the Army Air Forces’ pro- 
gram of making our pilots the best 
in the world. This is our war-time 
duty ... our privilege ... and our 
pleasure! 

After the war the facilities of 
Georgia Air Service, Inc., will be 
available to the “family flyers” of 
tomorrow. as we operate Ricken- 
backer Field (the newest and largest 
airport serving metropolitan Atlanta) 
and other bases serving the South- 
east. 

This means that our flying instruc- 
tors... mechanics... and technical 
experts in various phases of aviation 
will enable all flyers to have the 
same high standards of instruction, 
maintenance and repairs that Geor- 
gia Air Service, Inc., now provides 
Army Air Force Aviation Cadets 
and Army aircraft. 


GEORGIA tad 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
S. C. and 


Tenn. 





Bennettsville, 
IE Vet '<-10) 0 
£-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELO 


Coes COUNTY AIRPORT) 
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THE TAX BATTLE IN CONGRESS: 
PROSPECTS FOR PAY-AS-YOU-GO 


Pay-as-you-go tax legislation, slated to 
come quickly before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in a few weeks before the 
Senate, probably will reach the President 
in early May. It has run a stormy course 
thus far, and is fast developing into a 
partisan issue. 

The Ruml plan, involving the skip-a-year 
idea with remission of the 1942 tax liability, 
is opposed by the Administration; the 
President told a conference that 
adoption of the Ruml plan would mean 
that the Government would collect less 
revenue this year than it did last year. He 
contended that individual taxpayers, par- 
ticularly those in higher income brackets, 
would save a great deal of money under 
the Ruml plan. If this plan should come 
before the House, a prospect that seems 
certain, it will be sponsored by anti-New 
Deal forces. 

The Ways and Means Committee plan, 
due to be reported to the House late this 
week or early next, forgives no tax liability, 
skips no year, but provides for 20 per 
cent withholding by employers of wages 
and salaries above two specified exemp- 
tions. 

July 1, 1943, is the date upon which the 
Committee plan would become effective, 


press 


should Congress approve it. Beginning 
then, every employer would be required 


to deduct from the pay of each employe 
these 

Three per cent Victory tax on all earn- 
ings above $12 a week, or $52 a month, or 
$624 a year. Deduction would be made on 
a_ straight without regard to the 
worker’s marital status or the number of 
his dependents. It would replace the 
present 5 per cent Victory tax, but would 
provide for no postwar refund. 

Seventeen per cent income tax above a 
different exemption which will be deter- 
mined by the taxpayer’s marital status and 
number of dependents. Roughly, these ex- 
emptions would be: 
For a single person, approximately 
$11 a week. For a married person with- 
out dependents, approximately $26 a 
week. For each dependent, an addi- 
tional exemption of about $8 a week. 
A married man with two dependents 
would pay, on earnings of $60 a week, a 
tax of $4.50—-3 per cent on $48, and 17 per 
cent on $18. The latter figure would repre- 
sent his $60 earnings less $26 for personal 
exemption and $16 for dependents. 

A single person earning $60 a week 
would pay $9.77—3 per cent on $48, and 
17 per cent on $49. The latter figure would 


sums: 


basis 


50 





be obtained by deducting from 
personal exemption of $11. 
In each Case, 


$60 his 


the tax would be deducted 
from the worker’s pay before he got it. The 
employer would be required to keep a 
record of the amounts deducted from each 
worker’s pay during the year 
them in at regular intervals to the tax 
collector. The two bases for levying the 
tax make the process cumbersome and it 
may be revised to meet this objection. 

To facilitate collection of the tax, em- 
ployers would be given official tabulations 
by the Treasury, showing the total to be 
deducted in each case. 

Withholdings under the above formula 
would be applied to taxes owed by the 
worker on his 1942 income. They are de- 
signed to replace, for a great many tax- 
payers of small income, the payments on 
1942 income that, otherwise would become 
due September 15 and December 15. Thus: 

Last two quarterly payments this year, 
due under the old system, would not have 
to be paid in cases where the withholding 
equals or exceeds the amounts due on 
September 15 and December 15. If with- 
holdings exceed the amounts due on those 
dates, the excess would be applied to next 
year’s tax payments. 

Quarterly payments due March 15 and 
June 15 would have to be made by all tax- 
payers, as usual, this year. 

Another feature of the Committee plan 
is designed to meet cases where withhold- 
ings are not enough to square the last two 
quarterly payments this year. In_ those 
cases, taxpayers would have to make the 
payments, as usual, but could deduct the 
amounts withheld up to each date. 

Old taxpayers, those filing 
March 15, 1943, also would be given an 
option of becoming current; they would 
be allowed to pay their previous year’s 
taxes in full at a discount. With that lia- 
bility discharged, and with withholdings 
effective, they thus would be paying there- 
after on a current basis. 

New taxpayers, those who started work 
after Jan. 1, 1943 (the Treasury estimates 
their number at 4,000,000) , would be made 
partially current by the Committee plan. 
That is, they would be paying taxes, 
through withholdings, in 1943 on their 
1943 earnings, whereas old taxpayers would 
be paying taxes in 1943 on their 1942 in- 
come. 

All taxpayers, old and new, would be 
given the option, however, of paying off 
their previous year’s tax at a discount. 

Another under the Com- 
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Cofr. 194%. Pabst Rrewing Company. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“It was swell of you to invite us over’... 


“Say. where on earth did you get that roast beef ? 
. d = 


We've tried every butcher shop in town!’’ 


A food shortages grow more acute 
—due to wartime needs—people 
are really beginning to practice that 
famous slogan,“SHARE THE MEAT.” 


All over America, families are re- 
viving the half-forgotten custom of 
“Sunday Night Supper” — rediscov- 
ering how much fun it is to “club 


together” with their neighbors..... 


“Ill bring scalloped potatoes.” 

“Til bring the salad and rolls.” 

“We'll bring coffee if you'll 

bring sugar and cream...” 

Yes, life these days is less preten- 
tious—and more neighborly —as 
people adjust themselves to the new 
wartime routine. 


In this wholesome revival of old- 
fashioned hospitality, Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Beer has become, more than ever, 
a symbol of friendly companionship. 

The “softer” and “kindlier” taste of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon is achieved by a 
special Pabst process known as Full- 
Flavor Blending. Not just 3, nor 5, 
nor 7 or 8 brews — but no less than 
33 delicious brews are blended into 
this great Pabst masterpiece. 

Full-Flavor Blending enables you 
to enjoy, for the first time, all the 
delicious taste tones of a“*complete” 
beer. You'll find Pabst Blue Ribbon 
thirst-quenching...deeply satisfying. 

There is no finer, friendlier beer in 
all the world than Pabst Blue Ribbon. 








Now more than ever 
4 Symbol of Friendly 


Companionship 


In standard 12 ounce and full quart size bottles. 
Also on draught at better places everywhere. 








NORFOLK 
eo 
WESTERN Maclay 
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p Te... he ages Nature laid down in 
the earth of this land a vast storehouse-of the world’s finest 
bituminous coal — a power of progress in times of peace; a 
vital weapon in war. 


Today, bituminous coal is the fuel that feeds our furnaces 
of war. It is the source of a thousand and one by-products 
that make the materials of war. Without it, America could 
not utilize and develop her great natural resources and in- 
dustrial capacity — for war. 


This nation’s all-out production for total war demands 
an abundant and continuing supply of bituminous coal — 
and uninterrupted, mass transportation to move the coal 
swiftly and safely, whenever and wherever it is needed. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud of the privi- 
lege of serving one of America’s great coal fields — fields 
that produce approximately one tenth of the country’s annual 
bituminous output. This railroad is proud that it had the 
equipment, the experience and ability to move from mines 
along its lines during the past year, 53,000,000 tons of coal. 


Bituminous coal is feed- 
ing our furnaces of war. It is 
feeding the fires of freedom! 
Nothing must be allowed to 
interfere with its production 
— and its transportation. 


FUEL SATU*SFACTION 
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mittee plan would require that returns be 
filed earlier than March 15 each year 

Filing of earlier returns would be 
coupled with still another change applying 
with 


other than 


It would cover doc tors, 


to taxpayers income 
salaries or Wages. 
lawyers, self-employed persons, merchants, 
tradesmen and others. 

These would be given a choice: To pay 
the full amount of the tax when they file 
their returns; or to pay the tax thereafter 
in monthly installments. 

Quarterly installments, as now pro- 
vided, would be eliminated for all taxpayers, 

The Committee plan is complex. It is 
under attack by advocates of the Runl 
plan, both in and out of Congress. Whether 
the Committee plan or the Rum! plan, as 
embodied in a bill sponsored by Repre- 
(Rep.), of Kansas, in 
the House, and a like bill sponsored by 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, in the 
Senate, will prevail is a moot question now. 

A House coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats may upset. the 
Committee plan, may push the Rum! plan 
through the chamber. This may happen in 
the Senate, as well. 

The President will have the last say as to 
any plan. Speculation that he might veto 
the Ruml plan, should Congress approve it, 
has been strengthened by the President’s 
outspoken opposition to the proposal. 


sentative Carlson 


conservative 








FITS A 


FENCING PROBLEM 
CALL ANCHOR! 


Want a fence erected, repaired, or moved 
—quickly? Get the benefit of Anchor Post 
Fence Co.’s 51 years’ experience on every 
type of industrial fence, barrier, and en- 
closure: chain link, welded iron, barbed 
wire, woven wood, board, and other 
special constructions. Anchor’s 16 branch 
offices provide speedy nation-wide service. 
Anchor’s skill assures the best fencing 
available under wartime conditions. So 
write for Free Industrial Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engin- 
eer. You may be surprised to discover how 
Anchor’s fencing experience can save you 
time, headaches, money. Anchor Post 
Fence Co.,6610 Eastern'Av.,Baltimore,Md. 


On Any 
Fencing Problem 
Call ANCHOR 
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The importance of scrap metal and its place in the 
economic scheme of things has been forcefully 
brought home to the nation in the various scrap 
drives for Victory. 


Michigan Smelting specializes in the refining of 
non-ferrous scrap and by means of unexcelled facil- 
ities and equipment—plus 50 years experience— 
converts it into ingot made to the most rigid and 
exacting specifications. The refined scrap goes back 
to industry as usable metal—superior in many re- 
spects to alloys of virgin metals. 


If your product uses non-ferrous alloys, you may 
be able to use the high skills and the 50 years of 
know-how possessed by this organization. 








Non-Ferrous Scrap Metal Refiners for 50 Years 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, ING 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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HEMISPHERE NEED FOR MORE FOOD 
STEPS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Food supplies are becoming a Hemi- 
sphere problem as well as a problem for 
the U.S. farmer and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Hemisphere surpluses are 
yielding rapidly to shortages everywhere 
from Canada to Argentina, with the result 
that nearly all countries are planning to 
increase production. 

Argentina. This country, which is one 
of the greatest food-producing areas of the 
world, has just gone through a damaging 
drought. Argentineans are wondering 
whether corn stocks, which used to pro- 
vide a distressing surplus problem, will be 
sufficient to feed livestock this year, par- 
ticularly since corn is being used as a fuel 
to relieve the coal and oil shortage. 

The outlook is that meat supplies for 
Great Britain will be reduced by almost a 
third, with a comparable reduction in the 
exports of butter and other dairy products. 
The drought is reported to have damaged 
cattle herds as well as crops. 

Canada. This British Dominion is co- 
ordinating its food program with that of 
the United States and, fortunately, has an 
abundant supply of feed grains. Thus, 
Canadian meat goals call for a 9 per cent 
increase in cattle marketings, a 28 per 
cent jump in hogs, a 12 per cent boost in 
sheep, a 10 per cent increase in chickens, 
a 29 per cent jump in eggs, and a 6 per 
cent rise in butter. 

Central America. These countries are 
receiving assistance from the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in increasing food 
production. The Inter-American Highway 
is to be completed from Guatemala to the 
Panama Canal this year, and food is ex- 
pected to be distributed by truck from 
local farms. Costa Rica and El] Salvador 
are planting fruits and vegetables and in- 
creasing dairy production, both to supply 
themselves and the increased working pop- 
ulation in the Canal Zone. 

In Panama, thousands of acres are being 
taken out of bananas and put into corn, 
rice and vegetables, with a view voward 
supplying the local market. The Govern- 
ment is organizing co-operative farm 
groups and plans to make Government- 
owned machinery available to them. Also, 
farmers will be given cheap loans with a 
Government guarantee to buy their output. 
Farm colonies also are planned for prisons. 

Brazil. The major food-growing enter- 
prise in Brazil is situated near the mouth 


54 



































of the Amazon and is designed principgh 
to supply rubber gatherers, now being s 
up the river in droves to collect wild mj 
ber. The Institute of Inter-American 4 
fairs is contributing $2,000,000 to a 4 
000,000-project to grow rice, vegetabk 
and other food for Amazon workers, 

Other countries also are increasing the 
food programs. Ecuador is relying mo 
heavily on rice as an export crop than q 
coffee or cocoa. Cuba is being encourage! 
to switch acres from sugar cane to rie 
vegetables and dairy farms, and in Vey. 
zuela oil workers are being placed on tly 
land in increasing number. 

One advantage in Central-American ay 
Caribbean regions is that vegetables cm 
be grown on a year-round basis, there 
insuring steady supplies. To teach farmer 
scientific methods, agricultural  missioy 
have been sent from Washington to Ce. 
tral America, Paraguay and other point 





Latin-American bonds. Quotation: 
on Latin-American bond issues are contin. 
uing to rise. Most issues are selling near 
the year’s highs, which are several points } 
above last year’s. 

Buying by Latin-American governments 
is partly responsible. This can be done be 
cause of the large dollar and sterling x. 
counts now accumulating as a result o 
export trade balances. There also may k 
some speculation in the hope that improved 
financial conditions may lead to a resump- 
tion of debt payments. 

Mexico has agreed with a committee d 
international bankers to resume servic 
on part of its debt, and steps have been 
taken by Paraguay and Colombia to re 
sume payments on bonds issued by them 
Hope also is held that Chile, as a result 
of the Lend-Lease agreement, may retir 
more of her bonds out of revenue receive 
from copper and nitrate sales. Chile one 
agreed to use half these revenues for it 
terest payments and half for retirement 
but in recent years has lagged in the r 
tirement program. 

Increasing pressure is being applied by 
the British for resumption of interest pay- 
ments on defaulted bonds. The British 
Council of Foreign Bondholders believes 
these payments would have an important | 
effect on maintaining the flow of postwa 
trade, since British purchases of material 
usually exceed British sales of goods. 
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There’s no short cut to the glori- 
ous ripeness you'll find in Briggs 
tobacco. It takes nothing less 
than cask-mellowing for long, 
slow years—longer than many 
costly blends receive. But it’s 
worth it! For that’s how Briggs 
develops its tender, rich flavor 
. its full-bodied, satisfying 
goodness .. . its savory, tantaliz- 
ing aroma. Why not promote 
your pipe to Briggs today? 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








SERVING EXECUTIVES - - 
SERVING THE NATION... 


In prov‘ding cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 
engaged in the war effort... we 
do our part. 

SINGLE ROOMS FROM’ $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


Goarpchine Monae 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director j 
_ 150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
hl Ll Ali A 





DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are 
still printing on the same fast prewar 
schedule. But wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen de- 
lays. Late delivery of your United States 
News means that your area has been 
thus affected. Insofar as possible, how- 
ever, we shall continue to strive to over- 
| come local difficulties. 


The United States News 

















DO YOU RECOGNIZE 
ONE OF THESE SIGNS ? 


fA=Kx+O 


IF YOU DO, you are ready to know their true 
secret meaning in the divine or Cosmic world. 
A new ae and Sealed Book will be sent to 
you without cost, explaining how the ancient 
sages used these signs as keys to unlock the 
forces of the universe. Just state which sign 
you recognize snd address your letter to: 
Scribe V. E. V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS ([AMORC] 


San Jose, California 








_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. 


William H. Standley, the American 
Ambassador to Russia, is an old sea fighter 
turned diplomat. Reverting to a deeply 
ingrained quarter-deck habit of blunt, if 
undiplomatic, speech, Ambassador Stand- 
ley recently said Moscow was not telling 
the Russian people enough about Amer. 
ica’s material assistance to them. His state- 
ment stirred up an international furor 
which made many Americans at home 
curious about the man and his background. 


—Harris & Ewing 


AMBASSADOR STANDLEY 


Ambassador Standley is, first of all, a 
sailor. He spent forty years in the Ameri- 
can Navy and rose to its highest post, 
Chief of Naval Operations, and its high- 
est rank, that of a full, permanent, four- 
star admiral. As Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Standley had been closely 
associated with President Roosevelt. The 
President had appointed another retired 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, Ambassador to Vichy, 
France, with highly successful results. 
When the Moscow post fell vacant last 
year, Mr. Roosevelt named Admiral Stand- 
ley to it. 

The Admiral was hardly a Communist 
sympathizer. But he was one who never 
had taken any vigorous interest in poli- 
tics or in economic theorizing. In his new 
post these circumstances were in his favor. 
For instance, the former British Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, Sir Stafford Cripps, an ar- 
dent Socialist, had had difficulty in reach- 
ing Premier Stalin because he _ usually 
wanted to argue fine points of Marxist the- 
ory, while Stalin wanted to hear about 
guns—British guns enroute to Russia. Ad- 
miral Standley, as a professional fighting 
man, was in a position to talk about guns 
and other instruments of warfare. And, he 
wanted to talk about them. 

The new Ambassador quickly became a 
most insistent advocate of all possible help 
to Russia. His habit of direct speech also 
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appealed to Premier Stalin, himself given 
to plain talk. The two soon were on close 
person: al terms. These circumstances helped 
Ambassador Standley to steer his way 
through devious and rocky channels cre- 
ated by Soviet insistence upon a second 
front in Europe, Soviet criticism of the ex- 
tent of Lend-Lease help, and Soviet re- 
juctance to exchange military information 
with the Allies. 

Admiral Standley’s recent plain speak- 
ing upset the State Department, but it 
sot the result he sought. Twenty-four 
hours later, Moscow broadcast to the 
Russian people a full description of the 
extent of the assistance America has been 
giving the Soviet. 

* * * 

Frank C. Walker has been working 
for President Roosevelt for eleven years, 
working hard, devotedly, self-effacingly. 
Now, as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. Walker has become 
the generalissimo of the fourth-term advo- 
cates, and most of the self-effacement is 
gone. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took on stature as 
a presidential candidate in 1932, Mr. 
Walker, then a successful New York at- 
torney, offered his services. He toured the 
West, where he had been reared and had 
many friends, rounding up delegates. He 
contributed to and raised most of the 
money that financed the 1932 pre-conven- 
tion campaign. In the general campaign 
of that year, and again in 1936, when the 
Roosevelt name was less popular with 
those in a position to contribute heavily, 
Mr. Walker again assumed the job of 
raising Campaign funds 

Between campaigns. Mr. Walker did odd 
jobs for the President, insisting that he 
wanted no permanent 
Government post 
One of his chores was 
straightening out the 
tangle of new agencies 
that sprang up in 1933. 
Then, in 1935, he 
helped set up the new 
work relief program. 

At the height of the 
1940 campaign, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an- 
nounced the selection 
of Mr. Walker as 
Postmaster General, 
a job he has held in- 
conspicuously since 
that time. Then, near- 
ly two months ago. 
the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee 
unanimously elected Mr. Walker as chair- 
man of the Committee. 

To the fourth-term drive, Mr. Walker 
brings a general knowledge of politics. His 
adeptness at cornering delegates was 

proved in 1982. And he has other assets: a 
warm, friendly personality that helps make 
personal difficulties disappear, and an 
ability to get along with almost everyone. 


Underwood & Unde: wood 
FRANK C. WALKER 


MARCH 19, 
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Built to honor Pharaoh, the pyramids 
of Egypt are, more than anything 
else, monuments to muscle. Unaided 
by engines, men moved huge blocks 
of stone weighing 50 tons and more 
into their proper places. To raise 
these stones so far above ground level, 
workmen had to construct—and after- 
watds completely remove — earthen 
ramps thousands of feet long, up 
which they pushed and pulled the tre- 
mendous loads. 

Since Pharaoh’s time, the search for 
mechanical power and better ways of 
applying it has gone on unceasingly. 
For the past quarter century, the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company has contrib- 
uted to one phase of this search—the 
application of industrial clutches. As 
a result of our constant program of 
research and development, Twin Disc 


Twin Dise Power Take-Offs transmit 
the power which enables modern cranes 
to handle enormous loads. Smooth op- 
erating heavy duty friction clutches, 
enclosed in housings, deliver full torque 
and horsepower. 






Clutch 


Power Take-off 


MONUMENTS TO 


ure 


is a familiar name in the oilfields, in 
the logging camps, in agriculture and 
in various material handling equip- 
ment as well as in land and water 
transportation. 

Each day still brings new problems 
involving the linkage of driving and 
driven units. Helping to solve these 
problems remains one of our major 
responsibilities even though today our 
production facilities are largely de- 
voted to supplying war needs. 

We invite manufacturers to draw 
on our quarter of a century of expe- 
rience in designing and building 
clutches to fit a variety of jobs—to 
assure still better performance in the 
new products now under considera- 
tion. Twin Disc CLutcH Com- 
PANY, 1402 Racine Street, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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This Free-Roving 
Tractor-Footed 





Smashes your 
Load-Handling Bottlenecks 


tag you want it when you want it, this 
speedy loadster hustles bulky odd-shaped 


stuff in and out, up and over— gives you in- 
stant load-handling action that prevents costly 
delays, saves manpower. In hundreds of de- 
pots, airports, docks and defense plants, the 
ever-ready Roustabout Crane moves, stacks, 
loads anything to 5 tons—without a whimper. 
Powerfully built for years of overwork —boom 
rides a heavy-duty ballbearing turntable, en- 
closed gears run efficiently in oil. Wheel or 
crawler mounted, easy and inexpensive to oper- 
ate. For fast action now, for cost-saving later, 
write for bulletin showing Roustabouts at work. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


595 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


= ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 














“Tne Vous 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have onh 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Farmer Protests 

Sir:—I read the “Newsgram” in th 
February 26 issue of your magazine, and. 
although I do not know the source of 
your information, I consider it biased, ae. 
cording to facts in this part of the country 

I am a farmer, 54 years old, having 
lived 45 years on the same farm in on 
of the garden spots of the Northeast 
Farmers, for a long time, have been fur. 
nishing the rest of the country with a cheap 
living by working long hours, for far les 
per hour than organized labor. I am ex. 
pected to increase production, and would 
if I could get any help. My only so 
now in essential industry, expects to be in 
the Army in May. School kids are needed 
at their homes. Labor dished out by 
agencies at a dollar an hour is no answer 

Meanwhile, we are called profiteers, war 
dodgers and worse, because we press for 
parity and prefer to work as _ freemen 
rather than be regimented. 


Walworth, N.Y. W.D.E 
* * & 


Army Wasting Food? 
Si report one hears of the 
food served the armed forces makes refer- 
ence to the tremendous amount of wasted 
food by reason of a regulation which for- 
bids use of leftovers. Tons of food are re. 
ported thrown in the garbage every night 
St. Louis, Mo. R.J.A 
[Ed. Note: The War Department states 
there is no Army regulation against the 
salvaging of wholesome leftover food. The 
Army rules as to handling food are designed 
to insure economy and to protect health 





7. . ca 


Deferment of Farm Workers 
The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should Farm Workers Be 

Granted Deferment and Army Fur- 

loughs,”. was received too late to be 

included in the symposium printed in 
the March 5 issue. 

The severe rationing system just 
adopted shows how dangerously close we 
are to the margin with respect to many 
foods, particularly those which require 
farm labor to produce. I, therefore, favor 
the Bankhead bills to require deferment 
of agricultural workers and the furloughing 
of farm workers already in the services. 
Washington, D.C. Rosert A. Tart 

United States Senator from Ohio 
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New Control of Propaganda . . . Political Role 
For Justice Douglas? . . . Streamlining of OPA 


The informal meetings of Bernard 
Baruch, Admiral William Leahy, 
James Byrnes and Harry Hopkins are 
interesting, but they are not meetings 
of a war cabinet that decides and acts 
on matters of basic policy. These 
White House sessions largely repre- 
sent an exchange of views. 


x * * 


Admiral William Standley really acted 
on his own when he criticized the Rus- 
sian Government for not telling the 
Russian people much about Lend- 
Lease aid. The American Ambassador 
was inspired to make his remark by 
the insistence of Stalin that promised 
materials come through in full and on 
time regardless of delivery difficulty. 


xk ek 


Elmer Davis, as head of the Office of 
War Information, was able to chalk 
up a victory over both the State De- 
partment and the Army-Navy when 
he got a White House order giving him 
control over all foreign propaganda 
activities except those relating to South 
America. Col. William Donovan, head 
of the Office of Strategic Services, now 
will be limited in his activities to un- 
dercover work abroad. 


x * * 


There is much inside eyebrow raising 
over the amount of personal publicity 
being given to Justice William O. 
Douglas of the Supreme Court. The 
hint is dropped that, in the event of 
a fourth nomination for President 
Roosevelt, it might be necessary to 
turn to the Pacific Coast for a vice- 
presidential candidate, with Justice 
Douglas in line. 


x kre 


Vice President Wallace made his state- 
ment that a third World War would 
be probable “in case we double-cross 
Russia” only after that statement had 
been scrutinized carefully at the White 
House and in the State Department. 
The reference was to the long-range 
world situation, not to any immediate 
situation in which this country would 
be party to double-dealing. 
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The decision that gave a very limited 
wage increase to West Coast aircraft 
workers was prepared in the Office of 
Economic Stabilizer James Byrnes 
and then voted on by the War Labor 
Board. 


x * * 


OPA’s Prentiss Brown is gradually 
gearing his price and rationing admin- 
istration to policies that the public can 
understand. It is not improbable that 
there will be rather sweeping changes 
of top officials in Washington as well 
as in the field. 


x* 


New Dealers are saying that the War 
Production Board—which is supposed 
to be a businessman’s organization— 
is the only organization in Washing- 
ton, other than the Board of Economic 
Wartare, in which their fortunes are on 
the rise. New Deal influence is grow- 
ing in the WPB. 


x* 


Mr. Wallace, as Vice President, has 
been very much aware of the drift of 
farm sentiment away from the Wash- 
ington Administration as a result of 
draft, farm machinery, price control 
and rationing policies, but has avoid- 
ed any interference with the policy 
makers whose moves have brought 
about a revolt in Congress. 


x* 


President Roosevelt is letting his prin- 
cipal aides know that he wants Gov- 
ernment policy as it affects farmers 
adjusted in a way that will meet some 
of the major farm grievances. The 
President is surprised at the strength 
of farmer opposition to many of the 
Washington war-control policies. 


xx*rk 


It no longer is a secret that Brig. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, in charge of air 
operations in China, feels that a great 
mistake.is being made in emphasizing 
the creation of an army in China in- 
stead of emphasizing development of 
China as an air base from which to 
launch an early attack on Japan 
proper. 

















Desertions from the French warship 
Richelieu in New York Harbor serye 
to highlight a problem that has long 
vexed the War Shipping Administra. 
tion. Deserters from foreign merchant 
vessels are numerous and complaints 
are heard inside the Government that 
the State Department and the Imni. 
gration Bureau are doing little o 
nothing to control them. 


x * * 


William Leiserson, now of the Nation. 
al Railway Mediation Board and for. 
merly of the National Labor Relations 
Board, is advising James Byrnes on 
labor issues. ( 


xx 


Army and Navy now are to announce 
armament production figures as a 
means of overcoming the popular idea 
that the War Production Board is te- 
sponsible for war production. All of 
the contracting, spending and super. 
vising, as they affect war production, 
are in the hands of the services. 


xx* 


A major stumbling block in plans to ° 
concentrate civilian industry so that 
labor and materials can be released 
for war is the question of compensat- 
ing plants to be closed down. No Gov- 
ernment official is yet ready to take 
responsibility for putting a firm out of 
business without compensation, and 
none knows quite how to provide it. 


x * 


An ingenious compromise has been 
suggested to pacify John L. Lewis’ 
mine workers and yet not disrupt 
wage-stabilization formulas. This is 
to pay miners from the time they er- 
ter the mines until the time they 
leave, instead of for time actually 
worked. This would result in pay in- 
creases for all underground workers 


x* * 


War Production Board is considering 
organizing a man-power division that 
could force efficient use of labor forces 
by refusing to allot materials to plants § 
that hoard labor, or fail to use thei 
workers to the best advantage. 
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We may do less traveling this year, but we will cheerfully 
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n that find a way to make the best of it. We may extend our old- SCHENLEY 


forces 


olests 4 fashioned hospitality less often, but it will always be just as Royal Kwcree 


> their hearty—with Schenley Royal Reserve— America’s Finest. 





Buy War Bonds Regularly 
NEWS 








Scheniey Royal Reserve, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 





DON’T wave or signal or 
try to attract the attention of a 
man marching in formation. 
He’s not allowed to answer or 
even look at you—regulations 


say he must look straight ahead. 


DON'T try to surprise your 
soldier by dressing in “military 
fashion”—above all, don’t wear 
slacks! Wear your prettiest, 


most feminine clothes — that’s 


the way he wants to see you. 


DON’T ask a soldier to 
carry packages or an umbrella. 
He'll do it, of course, if you ask 
him to—but it’s considered un- 
military and it’s apt to get him 
into difficulties. 


DON’T send him anything 
too big to conceal. At daily bar. 
racks inspection, nothing must 
show but government property, 
The preferred gift is cigarettes 


...and the favorite is Camel, * 
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fi . h ra 
are first in the service 
\\ TANT to know a secret about that 
man of yours in the Army? 
Well then, it’s this: 


fact that he’s doing the biggest job in 
the world—the “‘little things” count for 


in spite of the 


alot with him. 

“Little things” like the right cigarette, 
for instance. There’s a good reason whiy 
men in the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines prefer Camel. 
You see, Camels are expertly blended 
from costlier tobaecos — tobaccos that 
are rich in flavor, for lasting enjoyment 
—tobaccos that wiN e extra mildness, yet 
are never flat or thin-tasting. 

Trust the men in the service to spot 
the difference! And, of course, that goes 
for millions of smokers on the “home 
front,” too. They know that Camels are 


more pleasing every Way. 


*W ith men in the Army, 


Navy, Marines, and the 


THE Th ZONE | * 


Coast Guard, the favorite —where cigarettes 


are judged 


The “T-ZONE“— Taste and Throat— 
is the proving ground for cigarettes. 


cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on Actual Sales Records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Only your taste and throat can de- 


.and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and throat are abso- 


Ship’s Serviee Stores, Ship's Stores, cide which cigarette tastes best to you.. 
and Canteens.) 
lutely individual to you. 

Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we be- 


WAR BONDS G . ‘ A 
lieve Camels will suit your ““T-ZONE” to a “T,” 





